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Strengthening Nato: To What End? 


The last of six Reith Lectures by GEORGE F. KENNAN 


es 


HEN these talks were first conceived some months 
ago it was my thought to speak, on this last occasion, 
not of the issues confronting our respective Govern- 
ments at this moment, but of the impact which you 
in England and we in America have on each other as peoples. 


_ I wanted to talk about the similarity of our problems, domestic 


and foreign; about the foolishness of regarding each other’s con- 


_ mecessary to speak of these things. 
cumstances and preoccupations has come into being, which has 


cerns as something external to ourselves, and about the much 


- greater foolishness of supposing that either of us might stand any- 


thing to gain from the reverses and misfortunes of the other. 
In thinking to talk of these things, I had in mind, of course, the 


unfortunate psychological effects of Suez. — 


Today, after four months in England, I find it no longer 
A new combination of cir- 


made us all feel, I think, that Suez as an episode is now very 


ve 


far away indeed. The heads of our respective Governments are 
at this moment convening in Paris to reaffirm the purposes of 


the North Atlantic alliance and to see what can be done to make 


it a stronger instrument for resisting aggression and everyone 


senses the extraordinary importance that attaches to these 


_ meetings. It will not be useful now for an outsider to speak of the 


specific questions that our leaders will have before them. 
But the occasion is, perhaps, not an unsuitable one for reflecting 


-on the ultimate goal that underlies whatever we do within the. 


framework of Nato. What is it specifically that this organisation, 


Be 8Be the other Western efforts to meet the Soviet challenge (for 


Nato is only one of them) are supposed to achieve? To what 


. , * 
. te: rs —_ are they ssa? To read recent statements of the Soviet - 


leaders, one would think that the only purpose behind the entire 


‘Nato operation was the preparation and eventual unleashing of 
a preventive war. For years it has been standard propaganda 


‘practice in Moscow never to refer to this alliance except as the — 


* aggressive Nato pact’. 

There may be a few people here and there in the Western 
countries who would welcome the idea of another war, as a means 
of dealing with world Communism, and who would think it our 
business to start it. I cannot recall ever meeting one. Their num- 
ber, in any case, would scarcely include a single person whose 
opinion carries weight. The Soviet leaders: could make no more 
useful contribution to the cause of peace, and none that would 
cost them less, than the abandonment of this absurd and danger- 


ous suggestion. There may be much bewilderment and some real _ 


confusion of thought behind the operations of Nato; there may 
have been statements, here and there, that were subject to mis- 
interpretation. But there is certainly no desire in any responsible 
Western quarter for another world war, or any intention to un- 
leash one if it can possibly be avoided. If people in Moscow 
do not already know this, they have ample means of finding it 
out. - 
A much more understandable concept of Nato’s purpose, though 
also unsound and incorrect, is that entertained by those who have 
permitted themselves to view another war as inevitable, either 
because they expect that the Russians will themselves start it, 


whether they so desire or not, by the dynamics of political conflict 
-and the weapons race. Having resigned themselves to the inevit- 
ability of war, these people tend to say: let us put aside all other 


- or because they believe that governments will be carried into it, . 


is to "Nato ie these" people nataralig 
_ instruments of survival. 


Of this view, which ignores the destructiveness of ade out. 


weapons and exaggerates the significance of relative changes in 
military capabilities in this age of nuclear plenty, I have said what 
I had to say in previous talks. Suffice it to observe here that if 
the end of our present course were plainly an all-out nuclear war, 
then = other course would be better. s 


‘ 


Sense of Moral Hichtcousnesst: nde ie nel 


A third concept of. Nato’ s purpose chi be called the cultiva- 


tion of military strength as a background for an eventual political 
settlement on our own terms, and without the necessity of com- 
’ promise. Those who entertain this concept are generally people 
who have a strong sense of moral righteousness about Western 
purposes, 
Moscow that successful aggression in Western Europe is not 
militarily feasible, the Soviet leaders will either appreciate the 
merit of Western desiderata or understand the futility of opposing 
them, and will retract generally from the U.S.S.R.’s present 
international posture. The West will thus be spared the necessity 
of compromising its aspirations or of negotiating about matters 
which, as these people see it, are too important in principle to be 
the subject of negotiation. I hope I do not do too much injustice 
to the views of these people by this sketchy summary. 

This is, from the standpoint of the number and influence of 
those who entertain it, a much more serious concept than the 
_ other I have mentioned. So far as I can see, it has recently had 
_ currency in wide and influential circles of Western opinion. 

_ But this view, too, has weaknesses, the recognition of which 
is vital to the present discussion of Nato policy. It seems to rest, 
in the first place, on an assumption that Soviet unwillingness to 
accept Western proposals and particularly the proposals for 
Europe’s future and for general disarmament, arises from the fact 
_ that the Nato forces are not as strong as they might be. I see 
little evidence for this reasoning. The Soviet reluctance to with- 
draw from Eastern Germany and to give full freedom to the 
Eastern European peoples is based partly on political considera- 


tions that would not be in any way affected by a stronger Nato,’ 


and partly from the existence of precisely that Anglo-American 


military position on the Continent, | which it is now proposed that 


__we should reinforce. 
And it is difficult to believe that a “stronger Nato, particularly 


one that would include missile-launching sites on the Continent or 


- the presence of atomic weapons in the arsenals of the continental 
countries, would increase the inclination of the Soviet Government 

_- to accept recent Western disarmament proposals, It might con- 

_ ceivably have this effect if the West were able to offer to withdraw 


these dispositions as part of an eventual bargain, But elaborate 
military arrangements of this nature, once put in hand, have con- 
"sequences. They produce counter-measures on the other side. 


People come to depend on them as essential elements of their 


_ drawal or to make them the subject of negotiation. Besides, it is 

Mot easy to see what guid pro quo Moscow could be expected to 
extend in the specific matter of atomic weapons in Europe beyond 
the offer it has already made to refrain from stationing nuclear 


weapons in Eastern Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. If this — 
offer is not acceptable today, is there reason to suppose it ors 
be more so tomorrow? (> ty 


; Weapons and Our Negotiating Position 

_ I suspect that this view of Nato’s purpose, which sees in ie 
alliance a device for avoiding political compromise rather than for 
‘facilitating it, rests on the same illusions of relative advantage in 
‘the weapons race to which I had occasion to refer in an earlier 


talk. People think, that is, that if our weapons: could only be made 


-_a little stronger than those on the other side, our negotiating 
- position would be just that much better. But if the relative size of 


4 the capacity for destruction is becoming increasingly questionable 
as a military advantage, is it probable fem it = have any greater 


cae significance? : As 


They believe that once it. has been demonstrated to 


_ own somewhat traditional and subjective anxieties about land © 


~ needed not just for our protection against an outward threat but — As yk : 
= 


_ issues, without’raising questions of great power prestige. _ 


4 Sie this time one in which all European ioe would: ‘finally 


| ; aes as aes ‘contest of greries aE athersta 


_ the space of a mere two or 
aa ‘assistance: jas ake ona sie 


Russia id: not yet Have 2 atomic weapons there was no reason t 
suppose she would not have them, sooner or later. 
Yet we were not downhearted; and our eyes” were | not 
as I recall it, on the military ‘balance in Eu 
actually much less favourable at that time than it mt sae rs 
cannot speak here for my friends and colleagues on that sub- — 
committee, but I certainly had no idea at that time that the 
‘military instrument we were creating was to be the major vehicle - 
of Western policy in the coming years. It seemed to me that we 
were setting up a military shield, required less by any imminent — 
actual danger than by the need for a general stabilisation of the 
situation in Europe and for reassurance of the Western ers eae 
peoples in the light of Soviet military superiority ‘and of their. 


invasion. Behind this shield, I supposed, we would go ahead con- o 
fidently to meet the Communist danger in its most threatening - 
form—as an internal problem, that is, of Western society, to be | 
combated by reviving economic activity, by restoring the self- 
confidence of the European peoples, and by helping them to find 
positive goals for the future. The Marshall Plan, some of us 
thought, would be only the beginning: it would lay the foundation — 

for a new sense of purpose in Western -society—a sense of purpose — 


to enable us to meet a debt to our own civilisation; to become 

what we ought to be in the light of our traditions and ‘advantages; ert 
to accomplish what we would have owed it to ourselves to accom- ‘< i 
plish, even had such a thing as international Communism ROVER 
existed. ~ : 


Gncet behind Marshall Plan TESS ne I Se Soa ear 
In this vision we saw a new ordering of PC oe 1eaneni ideo teat 
generally in the Atlantic and European areas, designed to provide is ; 
an alternative for peoples who stood at the crossroads in a Europe — 
where the old values had lost their relevance; and it was our hope — es 
that this alternative could be made so patently worthy and i inspir- 
ing in itself, and so wholly without menace to anyone anywhere, 
that peoples could safely repair to it without raising military 


This was the concept around which, outstandingly, the Marshall 


_ Plan was built, Only by this means, it seemed to us, could one | as % 


ih the great political cramp by which ost-wal Euro 
security. In the end it becomes difficult to consider their with- — chim sig eeat, pouticel eeeee a i - ee 


already beginning to be seized. Only by this means was there oe 
any hope that the confused termination of one_great war could be — 
‘prevented from growing imperceptibly into the origins of another, 


erat te 8 


soa in “tis ae was not Nato but the E 
eamed at that t 


pica in , those teas would be 
thr 


re 
oa 
. 
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our statesmen in this peeing period "ae 


tarisation of thinking about what should never have been regarded 
at all as a military conflict. Few decisions have ever caused more 


5 psychological damage or produced more dangerous confusion than 
____-that which started the Korean war in 1950. And this was only one 
kes instance of the damage they did from the Moscow line. 


But I should like to raise here the question whether anything 
has really happened to invalidate this original concept on which 


both Marshall Plan and Nato were founded, whether the positive 


goals of Western policy have really receded so far from the range 
of practical possibility as to be considered eclipsed by the military 
danger, whether we wauld not in fact be safer and better off 
today if we could put our military fixations aside and stake our 
safety, at least in part, on the earnestness of our effort to do the 
constructive things, the things for which the conditions of our 


- age cry out and for. which the stage of our technological progress 


has fitted. us, ofA: 

. 2s 3 J ~ Pad 
Sterile Competition. | 
- Surely everyone, our adversary no less than ourselves, is tired 


* of this blind’ and sterile competition in the ability to wreak 
“7 indiscriminate destruction. The danger with which it confronts us - 


is a common danger. The Russians breathe the same atmosphere 
we do. They die in the same way. Problematical as I believe the 
psychology of the Soviet leaders to be, I cannot warn too strongly 


; against the quick assumption that there is no kernel of sincerity 


in all these messages with which they have been bombarding the 
Western chanceries in recent weeks. Their idea of peace is of 
course not the same as ours. There will be many things we shall 
have to discuss with them about the meaning of this term before 
we can agree on very much else. But I see no reason for believing 
that there are not, even in Moscow’s interpretation of this 
ambiguous word, elements more helpful to us all than the 


implications of the weapons race in which we are now caught up. 
And I refuse to believe that there is no way in which we could 
combine a search for these elements with the pursuit of a reason- 
able degree of military security in a world where absolute security . 


has become an outmoded and dangerous dreain. 

_ Let me just mention—because this seems to be the heart of the 
difficulty—what such a concept would mot mean. It would not 
imply, first of all, that military strength would not continue to be 


-. cultivated on our ‘side until we have better alternatives. The Soviet 


radio claims that to recognise, as I have done in these talks, that 
Russia is not yearning to launch an attack on Western Europe 
means—and I quote their words—‘ to give up the whole of Nato, 
the United States bases, and the enormous military expenditure’, 

in short, the entire Western military structure. What utter non- 


: You 
2 been fight ones or 
that the alternatives to this deterioration would have been easy 
ones to discover and to adopt. Least of all do I mean to absolve 
the Communists from their share of responsibility for this mili- 


. 


Achieving the Tamsédiataly Possible 
Under the concept I have outlined, the military disposiciode of 


Nato would not be an end in themselves but only the means to 
an end. This end would not be the achievement of any total. 


solution in the sense of a sudden removal of the political rivalry 
between the Communist system and our own. It would be the 


_ piecemeal removal, by negotiation and compromise, of the major 


sources of the military danger, particularly the abnormal situation 


now prevailing in Central and Eastern Europe, and the gradual 


-achievement of a state of affairs in which the political competition 


could take its course without the constant threat of a general war. 
There is no use looking any further than this. Our first concern 
must be to achieve what is, or might be, immediately possible. 
After that, we shall see. 

Not only can the strengthening of Nato not be a sub- 
stitute for negotiation, but Nato cannot itself provide either the 
source of authority or the channel for the negotiating process. 
The governmental structures of the individual Nato members are 


already of such ponderous and frightening complexity in them- . 
selves that it sometimes seems to me questionable whether they 


would be capable of providing the imagination, the privacy of 
deliberation, the speed of decision, and the constancy of style 
necessary to the pursuit of any delicate diplomatic undertaking, 
even if they were not encumbered with obligations to allies. What 
will the situation be if we multiply the ponderousness by a factor 
of fifteen? A negotiating position into which there is assiduously 
inserted every last inhibition of every: one of fifteen governments 
will-never be one sufficiently bold and generous to serve as a 


‘proper basis for composing issues as complex and stubborn as 


those that must now be cleared away between Russia and the 
West. This task will have to be tackled first by individual govern- 
ments, within the limits of their competence and with reference to 
those objects of controversy which lie within their control. The 
main outlines of settlement will then have to find, at the proper 
time and in the proper way, the understanding and acquiescence 


of those whose responsibilities are less directly involved. 
It is also idle to suppose that the strengthening of Nato could 


alone provide the necessary climate and background for negotia- 
tion. It cannot be too often reiterated that our contest with Soviet 
power is of so pervasive and subtle a nature that our purpose 
cannot be served by any single agency of policy, such as the 
military one. It is the sum total of our performance that counts; 
our effort must embrace all facets of our national behaviour. 


‘Moscow fights with all the political and psychological means at its 


-command; and it will know how to take advantage, as indeed it 


sense! As though we did not know that any sudden and unilateral © 


Western disarmament would create new political situations and 


new invitations to aggression where none existed before. Arma- 


-ments are important not just for what could be done with them 


in time of war, but for the psychological shadows they cast in 
time of peace. No one here has forgotten, I trust,’ the basic 


hostility borne us by world Communism, the never-ending abuse 


of our. institutions, the shameless distortion of our realities before 


_ world opinion, the cynical principles of political struggle, and the 


sharp, ruthless political tactics that have marked the Russian 
Communist movement since the moment of its inception. We 
know what we are up against. Let no one suppose that a recogni- 
tion of the horrors of nuclear war is going to lead logically to a 
political and military capitulation on the Western side, any more 
than it will on the other. 

What flows from what I have said is not that one should give 
up unilaterally the nuclear deterrent, or even that one should 
desist from the effort to strengthen the Nato forces in Europe. 
_ What flows from what I have said is only that war must not be 
‘taken as inevitable; that one must not be carried away by the 


search for absolute security; that certain risks must be assumed 


already has i in many ways, of any one-sided concentration of effort 
on our part. This is why we cannot afford to put all our eggs 
in the military basket and neglect the positive purposes—the 
things which we ought to be doing, and would be doing, if the 
military threat were not upon us at all. The fortunes of the 
Cold War will begin to turn in our direction as and when we learn 
to apply ourselves resolutely to many things that, superficially 
viewed, have nothing whatsoever to do with the Cold War. 


Exciting Progress on the Continent 
Let us, chen, while keeping our guard up and while never 
ceasing to explore the possibilities for progress by negotiation, 


- not neglect those undertakings that are necessary for the spiritual 


and economic advancement-of Western society. There is so much 
to be done. Our friends on the Continent have recently made 
exciting progress, despite all military danger, in welding the 
economic and technological efforts of the Western European 
peoples into a single competitive yet collaborative whole, and 
in moderating the sharp edges of that absolute sovereignty which 
is one of the anachronisms of our time. All power to them; and 
all admiration for having had the steadfastness to get on with 
these things while at the time when the sputnik was whirling 
overhead. Surely there is room for something of the same courage 
and vision in the ordering of the relationships between England, 


pnetier @ renin aut the est 
in those areas where our concerns an sponsibil 
but it was one of the things that. got lost somewhere in the 
military shuffle. Can it not today be recovered? ~ ; 

There is nothing in all this that need worry our Continental 
allies. It changes nothing in our military commitments and 
_ arrangements. Is it not perfectly clear that Nato will never be 
stronger than the degree of intimacy and collaboration — that 
prevails within its English- speaking component? 

This. is only an example of the things that await doing on 


the international level. But beyond ‘this:there is the whole great. 


area of domestic affairs. Let us not forget this, precisely in the 
present connection. Many of us dislike to think of domestic 
problems as battlefields on which, again, our contest with Soviet 


power is transpiring; but that is exactly what they are. In a 


thousand ways, the tone and spirit that characterise our internal 
life impinge themselves on our external fortunes. 

Our diplomacy can never be stronger than the impression ‘we 
contrive to create on others, not just by virtue of what we do 
but rather—and even more importantly—by what we are. What 
greater error could there conceivably be than the belief that 
weapons, however terrible, could ever protect selfishness, timidity, 
shortsightedness, and lassitude from the penalty that awaits 
‘them, over the long run, in the general competition of inter- 
national life? What greater error than to suppose that such 
things as courage and vigour and confidence cannot assert. them- 


The Legal Control of Space ; . 


By MICHAEL AARONSON eee ae 


"N spite of the fact that sputnik I and sputnik II eee been 
launched into their orbits round the earth, it is apparent 


that many people still find the situation unbelievable. Yet, — 
only a few weeks ago, a famous Russian scientist, Dr. 


Blagonravov, predicted that a manned Soviet space ship would 
land on the moon in his lifetime. Since then a Soviet spokesman 
has announced that the Russians are.working on a photon rocket 
which would be driven by a stream of elementary particles 
travelling at the speed of light. The objective is to achieve a speed 
capable of projecting a vehicle outside the solar system. 
Reports from the United States also indicate that American 
scientists have decided not to be left out of the race. At a recent 
lunch-time seminar in New York, organised by an American 
liquor corporation, the former German rocket engineer—Dr. 
Werner von Braun of ‘ doodlebug ’ fame, now an American citizen 
and a director of the United States Army Ballistic Missiles 


Division—promised his audience many interesting new develop- 
ments within the next century: bigger and better satellites, 


military space platforms, space postal and television services, and 
~ above all honeymoon hotels on the ‘moon itself. Now American 


scientists speak about probing the area round Venus and Mars. 
~~ You might think that all this seems so fantastic that the very 
idea of attempting to relate law to the subject sounds like an 
episode out of Alice in Wonderland. Nevertheless, at least one 
‘United States lawyer considers that a system of law will have 
to be developed to govern relationships between space travellers — 


and any intelligent beings encountered in other worlds. However, 
~~ before all that occurs let us return a little nearer to earth ged 


_ consider some of the more immediate practical problems. 


‘As early as December 1948 the United States Department of 
Defence revealed that the United States was conducting a new 


series of projects which included the establishment of a giant 


manned garrison in space. In order to obtain the enormous public 
funds required for the von Braun. space station it was justified as 


an invulnerable bombing platform from which the United States ° : 


would be able to maintain world peace. 


Ata height of 1,075 miles above the earth’s surface, the space | 


He Spi 
This, too, was envisaged in the original Marshall Plan concept; * 


- writer, Thoreau. Today, under the shadow of the hydrogen — 


-announced that Soviet scientists were working on plans to 


information about the moon’s surface will be obtained, the Soviet 
~ Union has refrained from announcing the purpose of the « exercise. 
_I suppose Soviet scientists can get all the money they require 


_ orbit onlea about 100 miles porer Bes oh one ¢ 


_world must rest. "The statesmen there ‘can 
they have. Of this, the armies and weapons are | 
part. The greater part lies still in what we of this gene 
—first of all to ourselves; secondarily to others. If it 
new wind that needs to blow through our lives, to e 
meet successfully the scorn and hostility brought to us by 
Communism, then let us open our windows to it and Jet 
ourselves to the buffeting we must expect. - 

In the conclusion of the ‘ X-article’, to whiant 1% steareat ‘a 
the outset of these talks, I cited a passage from the American 


bomb and of all the materialism and faint-heartedness of our 
time, I ‘am going to recall ‘this passagé to mind once more. Trice Fine ae 
is, unfortunately, even more relevant today than it was ten ‘years — panic 
ago. Thoreau wrote: 
' There is no ill which may not be disspatcd’ like the dark, ff: 
you let in a stronger light upon it... . If the light we use is but” 
a paltry and narrow tapers ‘most objects will cast a shadow wider + ee 
than themselves. et i! ie 
a eae —Home Service Ct Re 
7 - 
Professor Kennan’s Reith Lectures will be published i in book form “e 
by the Oxford University Press next spring. ie 


a - ™ ee 
eT : 


; 1? ee ae: : 
station weal circle the earth once every two hours, United States 
personnel, by means of special optical. instruments, would be able 
to observe an impending attack by any nation. Atomic missiles 
would then be-launched from the space station down on to earth” Gt 
targets. The aggressor would be annihilated and peace and tran- = a8 y 
quillity on earth would rapidly be restored. Walt Disneys = 

‘Fantasia ’, in fact—with a Wagnerian embellishment. From this 
manned station, manned space ships would be launched towards tS 
the moon with the object of effecting a landing on that satellite. dae 
Subsequently, the possibility of using the moon as a route <b nig 7 
station was seriously mooted. We now ewer: that this project ae ee 
has been postponed for fifteen years. _ Pas 

- As was to be expected, the Russians were not far behind, In 
Goeeuhar 1955, presumably on the ‘ Annie Get Your Gun’ 
principle of ‘ Anything you can do I can do better’, Moscow _ f 


discharge a mobile laboratory and television unit on to the moon 
from an unpiloted rocket ship. Apart from indicating that valuable. 


for the project. That is why they do not need to play to the 


internal gallery. Presumably, Mr. Khrushchev’s recent bombastic a : 


statements are designed primarily for external consumption. ~~ __ 
In 1956 the United States reported to the Special Committee — 
of the International Geophysical Year that it intended to launch : 
an earth satellite. In the same year the Russians announced a 
similar intention from Moscow. Since then two Soviet satellites _ 
have indeed been launched. One of. these cir 
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_____ sidered as rules of international space law are drafted. ar 
___- Unless it is proposed to drift into a complete state of inter- 
national anarchy, developments designed to explore the upper 

_ atmosphere and possibly beyond will have to be resolved in an 

orderly manner within the framework of the constitution of 
_ international society established after the second world war. In 
this task twentieth-century international law will have to play its 


eth ae ms) ee j 


Importance of the Paris Convention — RE 


portant aspect of air space law. That was the question of terri- 
_ torial air space sovereignty. The matter was resolved by the Paris 
_ Convention, which is a source of international law of far-reaching 
_importance. So far as the atmosphere above the earth’s surface 


general character existing in other branches of international law, 
such as the law of the sea. 
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Paris Convention. It stipulated new general rules of law to govern | 
______ navigation in the atmosphere. In so doing it established the prece- 
ae: dent that all rules of international law affecting the atmosphere 
ee above the earth’s surface must be formulated inter-governmentally — 
a _and must be introduced by means of treaties, The Paris Conven- 
tion provided that every state has complete and exclusive sover- 
4. _ eignty over the air space above its territory. This was confirmed 
i -and incorporated in the Chicago Convention, which replaced it in 
: 1944, after the second world war. ee 

; _ Most states have ratified the Chicago Convention and are 
eS --governed by the completely self-contained system of public 
--~——s nternational air law affecting navigation in air space that it 
a introduced. By its terms contracting parties also recognise the 
_-~-_ territorial air space sovereignty of non-contracting states. Though 


= the Soviet Union has not adhered to the Chicago Convention, the 
w contracting parties recognise the territorial air space sovereignty 
of Russia. Similarly, the Soviet Air Codes of 1932 and 1935 
: indicate that the U.S.S.R. subscribes to this universally accepted 
principle of international law. 
x The principle of sovereignty over air space applies to all states, 
large and small. Though the altitude of air space sovereignty has 
ee never been defined, there is no limitation based on the ability of 
a state to make its laws effective. All states exercise their sover- 
- eignty equally up to an altitude identical with that of other states. 
x: To arrive at a satisfactory legal definition of atmospheric. fron- 
. tiers will undoubtedly require co-operation between scientists, 
“lawyers, and administrators. Presumably, the task will be facili- 
: tated by information obtained during the International Geophysi- 
hf cal Year. But the final word will not rest with them, Once again 
. the matter has become ripe for further inter-governmental 
‘ agreement. = - a The 
__---—~—- When agreement has been reached on the altitude of sover- 
' eignty, it will be necessary to define the regions above and beyond 
it, This will require legal meaning to be given to such expressions 
__as air space, atmosphere, space, outer space, inter-planetary space, 
inter-stellar space, and space beyond the solar system. At present 
many of these are used as alternatives. 93 Cie Sie 
ao ~ Once defined, an important question requiring clarification is 
the legal status of the regions of space above and beyond the 
agreed altitude of sovereignty. In discussing this matter some 
_ writers have drawn analogies from international rules relating to 
2 the high seas. But- analogy can be dangerous, The case of the 
* regions of space beyond the agreed altitude of sovereignty presents 
no true analogy to the case of the high seas outside the limits 
_-——sof territorial waters. = 7 : 
‘a . The questions arise where all these matters should be discussed, 
and where rules of navigation in space should be formulated. 
- Some think that the launching of satellites into orbits by state- 


_ appropriate role. _ Ai» rc ‘ 


+ Before 1919 there was no agreement concerning the most im- 


is concerned, it rejected customary or conventional rules of a 


All law affecting the area above the earth originated in the. 


issiles. Therefore, 
2 im. In January this year 
that rules concerning the penetratio 


subject of international agreement. Specific proposals for a joint: 


Study of an inspection system to ensure that the sending of objects 


_ through outer space will be exclusively for peaceful or scientific. 


purposes were adopted by the General Assembl 
1957. The U.S.S.R. voted against the proposal. é 
I believe that the control of armaments is irrelevant to the 


in November 


- consideration of rules of navigation in space, The fact that air 


forces can inflict vast destruction did not prevent the Paris and 
Chicago Conferences from considering rules of navigation in air 


Space. With certain exceptions, contracting parties do not, in 


general, apply rules of relevant agreements during a period of 
war. The rules are formulated for application during periods of 
peace. It is true that control of production of military equipment 
is a matter for disarmament conferences or for the Political Com- 
mittee of the United Nations. But the formulation of rules of 
navigation in space is a matter for an appropriate international 


-Organisation dealing with non-military matters. 


To take a concrete example, the fact that roads may sometimes 
be used by armoured vehicles or by vehicles carrying bombs does 
not mean that the Ministry of Defence is the appropriate body 


to formulate the Highway Code. That, in the main, is the function ~ 


of the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation. So far as we 


_ know, sputnik I is an unpiloted vehicle in space carrying instru- 


ments. To that extent it can be compared with a vehicle carrying 
goods. Sputnik II was, for a short time, a passenger- and goods- 
carrying vehicle in space. It is true that the passenger was a dog, 
but sooner or later the passengers of space vehicles will be human. 
The appropriate inter-governmental organisation whose function 
it is to take the initiative in this matter is the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation in co-operation with the World Meteoro- 
logical Organisation. We do not have to wait till after a third 
world war for this to be done. Since Russia is not a member of 
the International Civil Aviation Organisation, that body should 
convene a special conference for the purpose. 


e 


Need for a Flight Plan for Satellites 

It is as well to remember that at this stage of the International 
Geophysical Year the basic aims of launching satellites into orbits 
are meteorological and geophysical observations. The International 
Geophysical Year was sponsored by the International Council of 
Scientific Unions—a non-governmental organisation. That body 
appointed a special committee, which includes Russian scientists, 
to plan and co-ordinate the international programme. This special 
committee is an excellent example of universal co-operation, but 
its recommendations have no legal effect. In any event, it was 


only created to operate during the Geophysical Year. This em- 


phasises the need for inter-governmental rules for future applica- 


, 


tion. It is highly desirable that, before launchings, a flight plan | 


should be filed with an international organisation. This should 
include a description of the space vehicle’s size, load, and weight. 
There is also ample scope for some form of international inspec- 


- tion of the load. . j 


Then there is the question of the nationality of space vehicles. 


- We cannot have a lot of stateless satellites circulating in space. 


A system of registration, similar to the one operating under the 
Chicago Convention in respect of aircraft, appears to be necessary. 
This will oblige states to adopt measures to ensure that space 
vehicles carrying their nationality mark, wherever such space 
vehicles may be, will comply with rules and regulations relating 
to the manoeuvre of space craft that may be in force. As the 
matter now stands, a recoverable satellite would in all probability 
violate the existing territorial air space sovereignty of various 
states. Some state has to be made responsible for preventing this 
abuse. — ; ; : 

What happens if a space vehicle enters the earth’s atmosphere 
and does not disintegrate? If it is out of control it is liable 
to cause damage on the surface. Who is responsible? If the 
satellite is registered, is the state whose flag it bears responsible 
for seeing that no damage is caused? If so, has the injured party 
a remedy against that state? Since the satellite is launched by 
state-owned installations, does that mean that it is vested with 


’ 


. 


Se 


privileges and immunities in the same way as s 
Is the state-owned installation a body against 
for redress can be taken? If not, can one implead th 
cerned? If so, can the judgment be enforced agains the 
of that state or must it be restricted to negotiations through diplo- 
matic channels? 

At present you cannot implead a state in United Kingdom 


Courts except under the Warsaw Convention which governs rules | 
of private law in respect of international carriage by air. 


But 


the United States, Canada, and Ethiopia do not apply the terms 


é 


of that Convention to state-owned -aircraft. All other states, 
including the Soviet Union, do. In any action brought in the 
United Kingdom under the Warsaw Convention against a state 


other than the United States, Canada, or Ethiopia, the court seised - 
of the case would have jurisdiction. Judgment against that state _ 


could be delivered but there could be no issue of execution against 


the property of that state in the United Kingdom. Enforcement | 
ofthe judgment would remain a matter for diplomatic process. 
In a recent speech in the House of Lords, Lord Denning said 


that there is no ground for granting immunity to a state in respect 
of any of its commercial transactions, 

What happens if two states decide to launch a satellite into 
the same orbit? How does one prevent a collision in that orbit? 
Similarly, if a satellite owned by one state is revolving in its orbit, 
how does one prevent another state from launching a rocket into 
space which would collide with that satellite? 

There is also the question of regulations concerning types of 
radio emissions from, and the frequencies to be used by, this 
impending plethora of bigger and better space vehicles. 
measures will be taken to prevent harmful interference from 
these mobile radio stations? Will there be a violation of the 
existing system of frequencies for radio services and communica- 
tions laid down by the International Telecommunications Union? 
What steps, for example, can a state take in order to prevent itself 
from being subjected to subliminal propaganda from the moon? 

This brings me to the question, who owns the moon? In general, 
what is the law of ‘ discovery’ to be applied in space? Let us 
suppose that a landing from.a manned space ship on to the moon 


The Father of the 
By CHARLES 


T is hard to believe that one of the major scientific geniuses 

of history has had to remain unrecognised for nearly a 

century, and even now is unknown to the great majority of 

his countrymen. His name is Sir George Cayley, and every 
aeroplane flying today can trace its ancestry straight back to this 
remarkable Yorkshire baronet. 


For Cayley invented the modern aeroplane single-handed, as" 


it were, without precedent or influence from anyone outside his 
own agile mind. He grasped the essential nature of aviation, and 
went about solving its problems from first principles; and this at 


a time when enthusiastic adventurers were still attaching artificial 
wings to their arms and flapping down fruitlessly from bridges 


and towers, lucky to escape with a ducking or a broken leg. 
Already in 1783 the floating aeronauts in balloons had first 

ascended in France, and beaten the flapping would- be aviators 

in the race to become airborne and navigate the skies. Cayley 


was ten years old when these first aerial voyages took place, and 
the news must have had a strong appeal for him. Nine years 


later he had made his first aeronautical device, a copy of a 
French helicopter model, consisting of two cork-and-feather 


‘rotors revolved rapidly on either end of a small shaft by the — 


power of a bow-string. Descendants of this little machine are on 
sale in many toy shops today. __- SE 
' Six more years went by, and they must have been years of 


intensive and creative thought; for in 1799 Cayley had formu- 
lated the basic problem of heavier-than-air flight and scratched — 
~ the evidence of his achievement on two sides of a small silver 
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claim 1 to ‘sovereignty 
the moon because the moon has been d 
equipment is pepoae ae will that se 

- possession? — 


property, 
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_ said that ‘ 


~ later realised that propellers would be the answer. _ 


with the flapping bird-man tradition of the past as the railway 


“set at any desired angle to control descent and direction whe 


front with which he could adjust the centre of 


> 
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The answer is ‘ No’. The law of discovery a 
Columbus, Magellan, Vasco da Gama, and t 
seas is certainly not applicable to the case. A juridical 
be 5 seprectined in the tgs of ae ene concceneesneye 


the “ha of ‘ ‘discovery ’ te mee fea successive stages. 
at any given time, relevant legal systems agate at successive 
_periods.may be applied to each case. — 2 et 
The system of law applicable to the areas’ “above the earth’s %. a 
surface is that system specially provided in the twentieth century — eon 
through the medium of law-making treaties. The system is what — 
the Dutch lawyer, Professor Goedhius, has called a droit de milieu. — 
This means that principles and precedents from other branches of — 
international law do not apply. A major precedent that this self- a 
contained system of law created by the Chicago Convention has 
established, is that any extension can be effected ag’ h ee inter- 
national agreement. ; sae 
Let me quote what the. United Kingdom representative said 0s 
the Chicago Conference. This seems to me to be as relevant  =— 
today as when it was uttered in 1944, After stating the need to 


tk! 7 


continued : 
We want to agree on the best and most Sheet and setae the | am 
‘results by international agreement. And, as these things are mot = 
static, to make them continuously the study of the experts of 
all nations working together, and. to have an. international body — 
always in existence under whose aegis they will work and under 
whose Suey the agreed results of their work may be applied. _— nid 
—Third Programme e Fe Si. 
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Modern. Aeroplane as 


° 


disc which is still Seed in the Sie Museum. He ae a 
the whole problem is confined within these limits— 
to make a surface support a given weight by the application of 
power to the resistance of the air’. One side of the silver disc 


' bears a diagram of the forces acting on a wing, and the other in 


shows the first representation in history of what one can ys 

call a modern aeroplane, complete with cambered wings, a “=3 
fuselage containing the pilot, and a combined rear rudder and Se. 
elevator. For propulsion he drew in two paddle-like assisters, but cet, 


In 1804 Cayley translated theory into practice and made his” nm Pe 
first model ‘glider, the first true aeroplane of history. It seems — 
simple enough to our eyes, but it represented as great a break 


builders made between their steam locomotives and the coach and + 
horses of their past.. 4 Sa 

“Cayley’s glider consisted of a “horizontal five-foot pole for +2 = 
fuselage, on the front of which he fixed his wing, tilted at a slight ~ ~ 
angle of attack: at the rear he placed a combined elevator — 
and rudder similar to the one he had etched on his disc; ; 
joined this to the pole by a universal joint so tha 


in flight; to complete it, he added a movable wei 


robust little machine was the ancestor of every | 
today, and Cayley descr the | of 


these words; By 7 


& a Tt was very pretty to see it sail Bae a steep hill, and it gave the 
ea idea that a larger instrument would be a better and safer con- 
—-veyance down the Alps than even the sure-footed mule, let him | 


“meditate his track ever so intensely. 


ae At some time between 1804 and 1809, the ‘ larger instrument ” 
_ he mentions took shape, and Cayley completed the world’s first 
zeN as full-size glider, with about 300 square feet of wing area: He 
Wisely decided to experiment with this remarkable machine with 
ballast aboard instead of a passenger—that triumph was to come 
_.. later—but after making a number of successful glides the machine 


eS was. smashed. However, he wrote, ‘its steerage and steadiness 

did WEEE perfectly proved, and it would sail obliquely gages in 
, oo) - any direction according to the set of the rudder ’. 

aS ‘Many great inventions come from the imaginative and creative 


gz _ combination. of familiar objects and phenomena. As Cayley’s con- 

~ ; “temporary Fox Talbot invented modern photography by linking - 
Be ____ the idea of the camera obscura with the known fact that silver 
= salts darken under the action of light, so Cayley conceived the 
modern flying-machine as a combination of the kite and the 

s ‘windmill, with the. addition—to provide stability and control 

Zt  —of a ship’ s rudder, and a rear elevator derived from the 

ae bird’s tail. 

3 It is known that he was familiar with the various eighteenth- 
_century researches into the aerodynamics of windmills—a subject 
of vital. importance to agriculture—and that he himself carried 
out experiments with kites to determine their area and lifting 

_ _ power in relation to their weight. But his first real stroke of 

ig aeronautical genius was to realise that the kite, flying at an angle 

against the blowing wind and held there by its string, was a 


ees" potential aeroplane wing; that if the kite were laid at a similar 
___ or lesser angle on a weighted pole, and the pull of gravity sub- 
ae stituted for the pull of the string, the kite would slowly descend 


_ to earth as a glider, or continue in level flight if some method 
could be devised to propel it; provided (in both cases) that 
the necessary surfaces were added at the rear to stabilise and 
‘control it. 

The windmill he saw as a propeller, but he realised from the 
start that his era could produce no form of engine powerful yet 
light enough to work it. This was the principal reason why he 

; also researched into dirigible airships and foretold that this form 

ie of aircraft would precede the powered aeroplane—a prophecy 

fulfilled during his own lifetime when Giffard flew the first 
| airship at Paris in 1852, powered by a steam-engine. But the need 

Br, 2: for a light engine was always i in Cayley’s mind, and not only did 

ihe realise that an internal combustion engine would be essential 

Be. for aircraft, but even proceeded to build a model motor in which 


be i: ar reconstruction BE Cayley $ model elder of 104, ‘ the first true aeroplane of. fai! 
te ao : : Crown copyright, Science Museum, London 


It might be eon at this point | 
where Cayley stands in relation to 
Leonardo da Vinci, who so often 
seems to be thought of as the 
Father of Aviation. The answer is 
that nothing has been added to or 
taken away from Leonardo, except 
that research has confirmed that his aeronautical work was not 
even known to the world until the end of last century. By that 
time neither his ideas nor his inspiration could work any virtue 
‘on the arrival of the practical aeroplane. In any case, his original 
inventions were the parachute and the helicopter, both of which 
had appeared independently in model form as long ago as 1784. 
Where the aeroplane was concerned, Leonardo gave most of his 


attention almost obsessionally to the flapping wing ornithopter, 


Model of Cayley’s design for a ‘convertiplane’, showing the four heli- 
copter screws closed to form wings : 
Crown copyright, Science Gracin London 


and only at the end of his life bees dimly aware of the possi- 
bilities of fixed-wing aircraft. 

Cayley, on the other hand, was a modern man, thinking in 
modern ways, and saw clearly the basic form of the modern 
aeroplane and the outcome of its invention. He wrote: 


An uninterrupted navigable ocean that comes to the threshold 

- of everyman’s door ought not to be neglected as a source of human 

gratification and advantage. . , . I feel perfectly confident that 

this noble art will soon be brought home to man’s general con- 

venience, and that we shall be able to transport ourselves and 

families, and their goods and chattels, more securely by air than 
by water, and with a velocity of from 20 to 100 miles an hour. 


What was even more important was his realisation that he 


e. __ the piston was forced down the cylinder by exploding gunpowder. must publish the results of his researches and experiments, and 
Wer Sir George Cayley was the sixth baronet, and was born at this he did at various times, starting in the year 1809, thus 
Scarborough in 1773. He was to Be most of his life, ot directly inspiring those inventors who were arising at mid- 
Tea carry on his scientific ex- ; < century and, through them, 
periments, at the nearby — ere Jara LEA apa FA. w<3 <> posterity. : 

_°. family seat of Brompton — Ons Y be $ Penne. ote @z. _ As aeronautical history is 


| Hall, which he inherited /c tof for 7 in LCT 


Luckily, he had _ wise 
__ parents, excellent tutors, e-- — 
and more than adequate re- | 
sources. He was educated 


: ‘ - privatel by two admirable 7, 
_ men, George Walker and oy? 1d} 1 alee 


them scientists: the former 


when he was nineteen. Age vee fhuys ee Seas oo 


comparativel recent 
ip ee cn the in of Sir 
George Cayley has been 
known and appreciated by 
only a few men over the 
past century and a half. 


ef Ser, oP : “ Cayley does not appear in 
ae Sing the Dictionary of National 


= George Morgan, both of f., ad sik Arsene Pee Te ne a Clr LE_ferc_~ Biography or even in the 


latest edition of the Ency- 


| Church of England Cayley’ s sketch of a model tides which he flew in 1849; this probably also fermed clopaedia Britannica, and it 
and a Fellow’ of the — the basis of his first man-carrying skies of 1852-3 


(continued on page 101) 
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~ Christmas 1957 


6 T’S not he strategic fee Lady Littlehampton was 
lately heard to declare in one of her creator’s masterly 
cartoons, ‘ but the thought of all those Santa~Claus-sputnik 
jokes wé’re in for that’s depressing me’. 


and sputnik toys have invaded the Christmas market. How far 


the thought of the sputnik has invaded the minds of men is — 


another question, one that it may not be wholly irrelevant to give 
a thought to at this time. For the sputnik’s arrival made a 
dramatic impression—how could it have been otherwise?—and 
was hailed by many as heralding a new age, the era of space 
travel. It is early perhaps to regard such flights—undertaken, that 
is, by human beings—as other than flights of fancy. Yet who can 
doubt that, unless he destroys himself first, man will in time 
succeed in getting the better of space—in the sense that he will be 
able to leave this earth, make such explorations as may be prac- 
ticable in outer space, and then return safely to the place he 
started from? 

That in 1957 such a prospect can seem even remotely realisable 
may strike the more eiderly—those, for example, born. before 
the telephone came into general use, certainly before Blériot per- 

formed his extraordinary feat—as fantastic and even distasteful 
(‘Catch me landing on the moon! No fear! ’). By those whose 
thinking is more up to date space travel may be regarded as no 
more than the logical and highly-to-be-desired consequence of 
ordinary flying, and anyway a not unexpected development in 
scientific progress. The latter view will, it is safe to eae be 
-the one to prevail. 


Yet however far man travels and . ae success he achieves 


in conquering space, he can never go companionless, He travels 
perforce with himself.. Man, it may be said, is his own sputnik, 
his own fellow traveller, and if today he is not exactly making 
circles round himself he is at least spinning in a void of un- 
certainty—uncertain of the course he is to take, unceftain of his 
destiny. Indeed if uncertainty be reckoned one of the pleasures 


_of life there is ample scope for indulging it. But human experience 


hardly suggests that such uncertainty as this, amounting as it does 
to spiritual loneliness, is a basis for true happiness or real peace 
of mind. So it is that as Christmas approaches Christians all over 


the world—despite the distractions imposed by the commercialisa-_ 


tion of the festival—lift up their hearts in gratitude and gladness 
for the birth of the Saviour and for the message of Bethlehem, 
the message of reassurance and of hope that clothes life with 

‘meaning and value. The search for such reassurance has been an 
age-long quest. For many it still goes on. How far it is helped by 
the presence of sputniks is no doubt debatable. What can surely 
be said is that they do nothing to abate the challenge man sets for 
himself in giving rein to his inventiveness and insatiable curiosity. 


To reach towards the stars is to attempt to analyse the poetry of | 


Heaven. To learn to live at peace with oneself and one’s neigh- 
bour is no less searching an exercise. Some would hold that 
attempts in that ‘direction might prove even more rewatding. 


© British BROADCASTING CorPorATION, Lonnon, Eneeain 1957 
, ned it, were the main topics of cc 


’ Children, and 
doubtless their parents, will know to what extent sputnik novelties. 


of ne refusal ‘of Wastes: statesmen to ‘simi 
of talks. with the USS: $< ee seg 


Catholic Conservative | Le os was eo as 


ence. The aver Combat was” —— as “comparing 
oh. ae Lae s. bbe rocket—bath: sag = scien 


that the Sestics sion: now en edcat in its eee ie 
interest in negotiating with the West, was quoted as commenting: 
_ Of all Marshal Bulganin’s proposals; only. one justifies serious < 
examination—that of SgrRS up a non-atomic zone in thet heart - ra 
of Europe. — ae aie, 


Le Monde added hee ihe West. sane he erObe icipated Get oae 


Soviet proposals outright, without formulating their own pro- = 
posals, but that a summit conference would have a purpose only P 
when the latter have been put forward. L’Aurore was quoted as 
making the following comment on what i is ce this * <ERTOeey f+ 

debauch’” from Moscow ®~ 4 Sea cee 


This Russian initiative is of an etentially strategic nature | Soe 
- Should this operation succeed, it would give Moscow aetna ‘4 
in Western Europe without having to strike a blow. _ a ene 


From the United States The New York Times was quoted 8S 
saying that the Bulganin: proposals were in essence those which 
the Soviets had been propagating for years, and which had been 
rejected with good reason. But it urged that, instead of mere 
rejection, the West should invite the Soviets to ‘make a start es 
toward carrying out the agreements of the previous East-West 
conference "—at Geneva. , more than two years ago. The Washing- 
ton Post was quoted as urging the U.S.A. to accept the Soviet 
proposals for a summit conference and for suspending nuclear 
tests. In a comment on the failure of the Vanguard rocket, the — 
same newspaper thought that, far from driving the allies apart, remy 
the knowledge of deficiencies should heighten the sense of inter Pe 
dependence. © 

From India, The Times of India was quoted as. agreeing with 
Professor Kennan that, with a network of ballistic missiles in 2 
West Europe, Soviet withdrawal from central and eastern Europe 
was unthinkable. It added: 

Such a development would represent a point of no ) return in 
the Cold War, and it is for this reason that the magnitude of 
the supreme folly which Nato may commit at its conferences : 
should be fully realised before it is too late, ~ ety 

Several Japanese newspapers warned Britain and the Untied 
States against turning down the Soviet proposal for East-West — 
talks. Yomiuri was quoted as saying: _ , 

The Bulganin letters may sound like propaganda to the West,” eee: 
but may sound quite ae to neutral nations, Ppa of 
Arab nations; ~ -> nd 
Moscow radio—as all ‘Cominnnist radios—gave | enormous ‘abl 

licity to the Bulganin letters, stressed the ‘ deep crisis’ in Nato, ie ‘ 
the “atmosphere of unprecedented pessimism’ in which its ; a 
Governments were allegedly meeting, and West Europe’s oppo- _ 
sition to United States rocket bases. A Momsen broadcast to the © 


U.S.A. stated: 5 3 : 2 


_ The men at the helm wy Nato hice feel soni to evade) 
an agonising re-appraisal of policy of which Mr. Dulles has often’ Ri 
_ spoken, But so far we only see . . , the agony of Nato. Nothing 
new has been proposed but ‘the old. medicine of arms pi 
whose deadly effect on the Nato countries has long been eviden 


West pea ees 2 were He warned of the ‘ siniste 
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cast listed among the weapons at ‘the fipoal 
Command be S Warsaw Pare countries si tracked 
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THE LISTENER 


Did You Hear That? 


CHRISTMAS NOT WHAT IT WAS 

*I WAS TALKING to someone about the harvest fairs there used to 
be’, said REG Drake in ‘ Through East Anglian Eyes’, and he 
remarked: ‘ What about Christmas?—that was something to 
remember if you like ”. It was. Look at the snow we used to have. 
You do not get snow like that now—it was crystal-white and fairy 
stuff, like delicate lace in the hedges, and in the mornings when 
you looked out at the flax-blue sky and the wide fields of it, all 
spread out enough to dazzle anybody, you were never afraid it 
would melt—it was there for 
weeks, 

‘ The frosts were sharper. We 
always had skating at Christmas. 
Down to Snails Pit we used to 
go. It was crowded all day on a 
Sunday—after tea as well. 
There were hot chestnuts to 
warm your hands, old men 
sweeping the snow away with 
birch brooms, and others to help 
you on with your skates. I have 
seen old ladies, wearing muffs 
and veils, being pushed round in 
a basket chair with runners on, 
like a sledge. There must have 
been a need for such things as 
that or they would not be there 
when they were wanted. You do 
not have snow every ten years 
or so, and suddenly bring out 
basketwork sledges. 

“There seemed to be more 
people milling about ~before 
Christmas too. It was all part 
of the fun to cram the shopping 
into the last couple of weeks— 
working up to the day in a 
crescendo of flickering gas- 
lamps and open shop fronts 
with. roaring paraffin flares. 
Venison in the butchers’ shops (I 
used to think they were reindeer), 
and boars’ heads “ toshers ” like 
knives, and great fat oranges in 
every mouth of pork as big as 
little pumpkins. You do not run across those often either—do 
you?—not the big, round, fairy-coach pumpkins, Marrows, yes; 
pumpkins, no—not the sweet ones you cut your name on, or carved 
into faces that grew into fat, jolly, plump-faced uncles. Lovely 
pumpkin pies I used to have—with a crust—cubed like pineapple 
and sweet as honey, with fat round raisins in every mouthful. 

“We still have Christmas trees—but they do not look the same; 
and our sugar mice tasted of the lavender they had been hidden 
with for weeks in the chiffonier drawer. Do you remember how 
we lit the candles on the tree, and the cheerful smell of turps, 
and rosin gums that gathered in beads of amber, bubbling in the 
warmth of the guttering candles? They were only tiny candles 
that flickered and died, but they were made of real tallow, so 
what was left came in handy to rub on your chest when you had a 
cold. Can anyone tell me where to get Chinese lanterns? We had 
them—lovely fragile things; you burned candles in them as well. 
We did not buy holly, we used to go out and pick it. 

_ *I wonder how many times the old church cockerel has perched 
up there with snow on his back and heard that unforgettable 
sound that I never seemed to notice except at Christmastide. 


It would be early in the morning, with the sun just throwing 


the pattern of the old lace curtains on the flowery wallpaper, 
long before the milkman came clanking with his can, long before 
you heard his pony away on the cobbled road, just as I woke: 


: the roosters would begin to crow—near at hand first one; then 


A girl preparing tortillas in an Indian hut in Guatemala 


two; then far away the third—callingand echoing miles away in 
the frosty air, in a ringing round, going out and away like the 
ripples in a pond. Then, as the world awoke—the sound of them 
faded away’. 


A PORTRAIT OF GUATEMALA 

‘ Guatemala ’, said GEORGE OrDISH in ‘ Today’, ‘is the most 
fascinating country I have even been in—a low, tropical coastline 
with a hot, humid climate where the bananas grow, the land rising 
rapidly into the most beautiful 
mountainous forests and valleys, 
always cool and sunny. Inter- 
spersed are magnificent lakes, 
some of them watered with hot 
springs in which the women 
wash their clothes. The vol- 
canoes are mostly passive. Roads 
and railways snake their way 
along the valleys, over the 
mountains, through the forest 
from Pacific to Atlantic, bring- 
ing the bananas. 

“The small, dark people 
travel over the lakes in their 
small boats, and they are always 
ready for a fiesta. The flutes are 
brought out, and the marimba, 
a fascinating type of xylophone, 
worked by three or more people; 
the sounding boxes of the 
notes are gourds of carefully 
selected sizes. But to me the 
most characteristic thing about 
Guatemala is the noise of the 
women preparing the tortillas 
—the thin maize pancake which 
is their staple food. The maize 
dough is beaten out flat between 
the palms of the hands (the 
noise), then baked on a hot 
stone or iron. Spread with hot 
sauce, beans, meat, you roll it 
up and eat it. 

* Mahogany once was a source 
of wealth, but now it is not so 
much desired, nor so easily found. Chicle, for chewing gum once 
all came from here and from the neighbouring British colony. 
But coffee and bananas are the present wealth of Guatemala— 
though there may be oil in the remote Peten—and I was there to 
study the pests and diseases of these crops and find the remedies. 
Fungus diseases can destroy the wealth and sprays or dusts can 
preserve it. 

‘ The flower of the Spanish-American civilisation developed in 
Guatemala.-The ruins of the old churches with their magnificent 
baroque architecture and the monasteries, the Governor’s palace, 
and so forth, show what Spain did for this country. The tropical 
vegetation springs from the ruins, and round them may sit the 
silent, quiet, happy Indians; or you may see them walking over 
the hills in their brightly dyed handwoven cotton clothes, carrying 
a small stock of goods to the market which is the centre of their 
life. Hidden in the forests are the ruins of the Maya temples and 
pyramids—and though the Indians are devout Roman Catholics 
they still have a respect for the old Maya gods as well’. 


FATTER IN THE FENS 

Speaking of fat men in ‘ Through East Anglian Eyes” MAURICE 
Hussey said: ‘If the Royal Family set the tone, the members 
of the Government followed. Robert Walpole, Lord North, and 
Charles James Fox all led political life from a well-padded 
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personality. I have been convinced that the average weight was 
a good deal higher then than it has ever been since, and if 
that is at all true of the country as a whole, then it must show 
itself in the bulky persons of every region. We are especially lucky 
in the area from Lincolnshire down to Essex because doctors were 
always saying that the fog and damp of the fens and coast caused 
this to be the centre of gravity of England. Here people weighed a 
good deal more. 

‘Psychologists today say that it is the man only recently come 
into wealth and eminence who is tempted by the spirit of gluttony 
to eat too freely and establish a handsome corpulence which says 
“ Look, I’ve arrived ”. The established families, they add, do not 
need such exhibitionism. That seems to me nonsense when we 
look at the Earl of Bedford who started the great farm at Woburn 
and was commonly thought to be 
striving to outdo his prize beasts 
from his size. 

“It is extremely hard to reach 
precise weights for the dead; 
heights are often preserved. 
Everybody knows, I imagine, 
about the English colossus Daniel 
Lambert, who is buried in Stam- 
ford where they treasure some of 
his clothes, each garment enough 
for three people. A waistcoat is 
in the museum at Leicester, but 
an expert tells me that its period 
is 1840 and Daniel died in 1809. 
This is one of my mysteries. At 
Ipswich they keep the chair that 
struggled under the onslaught of 
Edward Bright, a grocer who 
weighed 44 stone. The vital 
statistics of this maximum are 
preserved because the Philo- 
sophical Transactions sent a 
reporter to see him: chest 66, 
waist 83, height not quite 70 
inches. For him as for others 
death was an unwelcome fact. I 
do not mean he hated the thought 
of it, as I am sure he did, but his 
family was left with a corpse of 
incredible dimensions. To get him 
out a dozen strong men were 
needed. 

“If we move over to Cam- 
bridgeshire we are in the midst of 
a great concentration of men of 
substance. A miller named Jerman and one Benjamin Kettle from 
Dullingham were each 28 stone, while at Linton they produced 
the 30 stone of Adam Fitch. John Fitch in Ropsley, Lincolnshire, 
tipped the scales at the same weight and must presumably have 
been related to the Linton Adam. 

“I have found some dialect words ustd in East Anglia in the 
past which I have not met elsewhere: a lummox, a salloper, a 
pulky man, and a stanhoss. I assume they often needed them to 
describe local inhabitants. Among the records are also two 
children. In the Cambridgeshire village of Willingham there was 
the five-year-old Thomas Hall who was 6 stone, and in Cambridge 
itself, Mary Tate, 13 stone at the age of twelve. 

“It seems to have been inescapable, they were fatter in the 
fens; but records are scanty, and if any of you can throw more 


light on any of these resplendent and opulent figures I should - 


be most glad to know ’. 


LIVING AND LEARNING 

An exhibition of new university buildings which originally opened 
in the Chancellor’s Hall of the Senate House at London Univer- 
sity is being shown in other university towns in Britain. It has 
been arranged by the University Architectural Exhibition Com- 
mittee with the support of the Arts Council. ‘Radio Newsreel ’ 
reporter JOHN Burns saw the exhibition in London and said: 
‘A big programme of university reconstruction is already under 
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way in this country. It amounts to over £12,000,000 a year. It 
is important that new buildings in our universities should have 
both a lasting architectural merit and also make a visual contri- 
bution to the education of the students who live and work in them. 
More than three-quarters of the student population are at the 
newer and rapidly expanding universities, and the present addi- 
tions will, for good or bad, crystallise the future atmosphere of the 
whole university. Good grouping and planning that is sufficiently 
far-sighted to avoid what the experts have called the muddles 
of the past half-century are of prime importance. 

‘ This exhibition, which is made up of photographs, plans, and 
original drawings, is roughly divided into sections dealing with 
layout, science buildings, and residential areas. In one part of 
the exhibition the scale is brought down to individual objects 
such as knives and forks and wine 
glasses that explain in a more 
tangible way the standard of 
quality that should reign through- 
out our universities. In this sec- 
tion also are photographs of 
pieces of silverware that have 
been commissioned by universities 
and colleges. 

‘ The exhibition has been called 
“Living and Learning ” because 
a good deal of emphasis is being 
placed on the housing of students. 
The exhibition covers the two 
types of university planning—the 
addition of new buildings where 
a umiversity already exists, and 
the completely new building of 
universities on open sites ’. 


DEVON IN WINTER 

Speaking of Devon in winter in 
the West of England Home Ser- 
vice PAT TWYFORD said: ‘ Devon 
is famous for its valleys, its vales 
and its combes. There are so 
many of them, yet they are all 
different. Now they sleep in their 
winter blankets of many colours. 
The trees are not yet entirely 
bare; some of the leaves still cling 
tenaciously to the branches. To 
walk under their shelter is to see 
the sky through the delicate 


has ceased to flow. The colours 
of these sleeping valleys are rich and satisfying. There is the 
brown of the dead bracken, and the golds and the yellows 
of the dead leaves which together form the earth’s winter 
quilt. The steep sides of the valleys climb up into the winter 
sky. Here and there is the almost blood-red soil of the newly 
turned ploughland. 

‘ Against the brown background of the leafless trees of the 


~ woodland there are the relieving dull green patches of the ever- 


greens like the holly, the spruce, and the entangling ivy which defy 
the “dead” season. You linger by the river or sit awhile on 
one of the ancient stone bridges. Maybe it is the Dart, the Exe, 
the Teign, the Plym, the Yealm, the Avon, the Tavy, the Tamar, 
the Taw, or the Torridge. They all flow through lovely valleys 
as they have for centuries. ‘ = 

‘Here the river runs deep and silent past village, hamlet and 
lonely farmstead, the lower branches of the oaks and hazel scrub 
ruffling its surface; there it leaps and gurgles over weir, boulder, 


. and stony shallow. There is something fascinating and restful 
in leaning over a bridge like that watching the river’s move- __ 


ment, the gentle swaying of the underwater weed as it moves 
with the currents. 


‘Over it all there is a beauty and a silence;.a tranquillity — 


and a hush. No raucous shouts of the trippers and picnickers. 
They have long since departed. But they have left you in peace 


with your valley—its beauty and repose in deep winter sleep *. 
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-N the eighteen-nineties Heary es tried hard to ean 
oa successful dramatist and ‘failed rather disastrously. He 
wrote ‘to his brother William: 
The whole odiousness of the thing lies in ‘the connection 


lee ¥ een the drama and the theatre. The one so admirable in its 
ae _ interest and difficulty, the other loathsome in ae conditions . 


et? _ Having spent far more time working in the theatre than Henry 
fn Re James did, I have often cursed it longer and louder than he did. 
mn * I have declared over and over again, both in and out of print, 
that the whole organisation of the theatre ought to be taken to 
x i ; pieces and then carefully put together again in a more sensible 
and civilised fashion. Of course the thing can be odious, loath- 
‘3 - some, a dramatist’s nightmare and heartbreak, But it is. ail the 
_ dramatist ‘has to work with, to be a dramatist. Trying to take 
me. the drama away from the theatre is like trying to take the sym- 
; phony away from the orchestra and the concert hall, If there is 
-__-no theatre, there is no drama; and indeed no dramatist, only an 
author giving us something else to read. That is why I have little 
| patience with what might be called the donnish or Eng. Lit. 
attitude towards the drama, which tries to take the dramatist out 

BO OF the Cae where he belongs, and ces him sg ina oy: 


d No- Theatre: No Drama 
It should be plain by now that the heey ‘of the drama I have - : 
sketched in these talks—the idea that the drama exists to provide 

_ us with what I have called ‘dramatic experience’ brought about — 
____ by our response on two different levels of the mind—places the 
dramatist squarely where he belongs, in the theatre, if only be- 
cause one of those essential levels accepts the fact that a. play is 
____ being presented to us on a stage in a playhouse. This means that 
_ without the co-operation of his fellow workers in the theatre— 
the directors, players, designers, and the rest—the dramatist 
cannot truly function as a dramatist. No wiegite, no drama. ‘That 
_is how it stands. 

Holding these views then, I am the last man . who pould pre- 


tend, in order to glorify the dramatist, that the drama is not a — 


____€0-operative and communal art. Indeed, my theory gives the actor 
‘more importance than most other theories do, though not more 
_ than playgoers themselves do, and they may be instinctively wiser 
BS in this matter than most theorists when they decide what play- 
house to visit. According to my idea of dramatic experience, the 
audience i$ equally conscious of the character being played and 

the actor or actress who is playing that character. I believe this 

_ double response to be essential to the true experience. So, for 
i example, if Peggy Ashcroft is playing Hedda Gabler, then we 
. reject the true experience not only if we simply see Peggy Ash- 
____ croft and not Hedda Gabler—and that is obvious—but also, and 
this is not so obvious, if. we only see Hedda Gabler and not 


ein” Peggy Ashcroft. The genuine, unique experience, which gives the 
drama its own particular character and value, comes from Peggy- 
.- _ Ashcroft-playing-Hedda-Gabler, a real woman and an imaginary 
W - woman who for a space of two or three hours are magically 
transformed into”’one person, without either the actress or the 
character completely losing her identity, And this explains our 
as: attitude towards actors and acting. It is precisely those players 


who achieve this balance who attract us to the theatre. It is the 
star performers above all others who are always tremendously 
themselves—an Ashcroft, an Edith Evans, an Olivier, a Richard- 
son—and yet at the same time somebody else, the characters they 
- are playing. For this is what the theatre demands if it is to fulfil 
its peculiar function, © 
It cannot be said, then, that I am trying to reduce the stature 
of the actor, no matter how naturally prejudiced I may be in 
fayour of the dramatist. Holding this theory, I feel I am not 
- entitled even to resent the fact that it is generally the leading 
gear or actress’ name outside Be playhouse and not the drama- 
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tist’s that brings in the audience This is inevitable and does no 


harm so long as certain things are remembered, not by playgoers,. 


for it is not their concern at all, but by these leading players 


themselves. For there is always a danger that, acclaimed as they — 


are, sought after as they are, knowing themselves to be the magnet 


that draws the public, they will begin to forget their essential 


dependence upon the dramatist. 
That is why I am suspicious of any claims, popular with some 


critics, that at last the theatre is being given back to the actors, | 


that we are within sight of a return to the old actor-manager 
system. The danger here is that the actor, given supreme authority, 
begins to believe that the author exists not to challenge and 
inspire him with great parts but to provide him with what used 
to be called ‘a vehicle’, a play that would be nothing without 
him, a fat juicy part, conspicuous among a lot of thin dry little 
parts, a part that satisfies some vague or whimsical desire he 
happens to have—to appear as a cardinal, a detective, a blind 
musician, a prince of Ruritania. Again, the star actor’s feeling 
of insecurity—and it is probably this feeling that decided him 
originally to be an actor, to complete himself on the stage, as 
somebody else not altogether himself—his fear of failure, which 
his public recognition only heightens, too often tempt him away 
from plays that are original, bold, challenging, and encourage 
him to decide on the safe second-rate, in which he hopes to 
repeat an earlier success. And because the right and rewarding 


_ telation between dramatist and player is not there, the audience 


gets a show but no true dramatic experience, with almost every- 
thing on the level of theatre and little or nothing on the other 
level of.a rich and vital imaginary life. 


Status of the Author 
Although many people must co-operate to provide us with. 


this experience, it must never be forgotten that the prime mover 
in the enterprise is the dramatist. To begin with, all the others 
have something to fasten upon; the dramatist has to conjure his 


play out of the empty air. There are now more and more people 
in the world, many of whom consider themselves far more import- 


ant than authors and ‘tend to be more and more richly rewarded, 


-who cannot do anything until somebody else, sitting alone for 


weeks on end hard at work and not lolling in expensive restaurants 
over cigars and brandy, has created something for them to work 
on. The dramatist remains the original creator, the genuine 
magician plucking characters and scenes out of the empty air. 
And I declare emphatically that his pre-eminence is acknowledged 
whenever the theatre is healthy and vital. Show me a theatre 
where the status of the author is low, and I will show you a bad 
theatre. And whenever a nation’s theatre has made history, you 


-will find that it has had its own dramatists prominently associated 
with it. . 


Exciting theatres have always been writers’ theatres. No matter 
how brilliant they may be, directors and actors are incapable of 
creating by their own efforts a theatre of the highest class, because 
such a theatre cannot rely entirely on revivals of old plays, it 
must produce important new work to be’in the highest class, and 
that work must bring in the dramatist as the prime mover. And 


* those theatres in which the author is merely an unhappy little man 


sneaking in and out of rehearsals, unregarded and forlorn, those 
theatres in which the dramatist’s work is seen as so much rough 
raw material to be dyed and cut and trimmed to fit out a manager, 
director, or actor, even if it means turning tragedy into comedy, 
comedy into farce, are never never never theatres the world 
chooses to honour. They offer merchandise, not one of the arts, 
and the world knows it. 

Young dramatists should be warned, however, that even when 
a theatre accepts them at their true ‘value they will still have 
trouble. Dramatists, directors—or spec if you like, though 
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ies agree ae all put the same way. The dramatist does not 
regard the enterprise of stage production in the same way that 
the director and his actors do. Some people might object to my 
‘lumping the director with the actors in this fashion, and would 


say that the director occupies a middle position between the — 


: dramatist and the actors. And to some extent this is true. Never- 
theless, in their manner of approach to the whole enterprise the 
actors and their director come so close, and are both so distinctly 
removed from ‘the dramatist, that it seems to me better to lump 
them together. 1 


Starting from Opposite Ends — 
_ The fundamental difference, I think, is this: the dramatist 
cannot help feeling that his play already exists, and therefore all 
; that the director and his actors have to-do is to give it flesh and 
blood. The director and the actors may agree with this in theory, 
but in actual practice their whole approach i is different. I think 
they really see themselves, first of all, as being pledged to produce 
J between 120 and 150 minutes of entertainment for audiences who 


may have already started booking their seats, and this has to be — 


done on the basis of this particular play that has been chosen. 
They start, you might say, from the opposite end. They do not 
believe that the play already exists, but only that in a few weeks’ 
time, when they have done all they can for it, a play will come 
_into existence. At the risk of being a bit too neat about it, we 
might say that director and actors begin with a general idea of 
theatrical performance, what should happen in a theatre, and 
end with this particular play, whereas the dramatist starts with 
the play, which seems to him already to exist, and ends within 
sight, of a general idea of theatrical performance, what should 
happen in a theatre. The director and the actors have to adjust 
their general idea to this play, while the dramatist has to adjust 
his play to the general idea. This is an exaggeration, as well 
_ as being a bit too neat, but does contain the truth about a compli- 
cated relationship. 
_ Though they are all ready, if necessary, to make pretty first-. 
night speeches about one another’s work, each sees the evening, 
if it has been successful, as a triumph of his or her particular 
talent over difficulties contributed by the others. Secretly the 
dramatist believes that only about seventy-five or eighty per cent. 
‘of his play has been offered the public. The director and the 
_ actors, as soon as the author is out of hearing, congratulate one 
another on having made something worth-while out of some tricky 
and rather dubious material: ‘Look what we did to that tatty - 
- second act, old boy! ’, they say to one another. These differences 
of approach and outlook, together with some inevitable clashing 
of egos along the way, create a tension. But this tension, so long — 
as it is not too great, thus making real co-operation impossible, 
is an aid rather than a hindrance to successful production, to the 
creation of dramatic experience for an audience. It helps, Lfeel;. 
to give final shape, colour, tone and temper to what is being - 
presented on the stage. Perhaps it explains why revivals rarely 
have the thrust and brilliance of first productions. 

As the dramatist is the prime mover in the whole enterprise, 
his initial vision of what the audience ought finally to be shown 
should be deeply respected. Nevertheless, what he has imagined 
needs to be checked by what the directors and the players believe 
to be possible. And if the gap here is immensely wide, if the — 


author’s vision of what should be created is hopeless and impos- | 


sible, then he is not in this instance functioning as a true drama- 

tist. 

both his theatrical colleagues and his audiences his own original 

_ vision and idea of life, which may make their own peculiar 
demands on diréctors, players, designers, but these will-always be 
possible demands, which the theatre, if it is not too narrow and 
" obstinate, can fulfil, Politics has been defined as the art of the 
possible. Well, theatrical production and indeed the drama itself 

have to be the art of the possible. It has always seemed to me 

a fatal weakness of the greatly gifted Gordon Craig that he has 
largely devoted himself to the impossible instead of the possible. 

Let us now consider that colleague of the dramatist that you 

‘may still prefer to call the producer while I, for once following 
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actor or the stage manager, per 
author, 


he is the Johnny-come-lately in the business, so that the more 


-I am, to become bored or irritated and impatient, hearing the 


suggested earlier, that the author, unlike the director, does not 
belong to their camp, and his approach to the whole enterprise is 


to be the setvant of the play as well as being the master of its 
production, so long as he remembers that he is not the essential 


A true dramatist may—and indeed should—impose upon | 


Now we must have a dinete 
directors, especially on Broadway, ari 
tant persons in the theatre, having 
any dramatist or star player. I may 
help regarding this state of affairs Sestak 
things off balance. 


important is either. There i is to my ae somethi hea 
hysterical, about a director-dominated theatre, in whi ch 
epee of the beehaese: is entitled to use ee a 


risen above hits sensible interpretative. Rapes utters all ‘he cannes ie 
- write as well as the author or act as well as his best actors, and — ; 


important he becomes the more he defies this feeling of insecurity _ s: =< 
by colouring and: shaping everything, often daubing and sine 


* 


it, to assert and exhibit his personality. © — era ai | 
This may result in brilliantly successful effects, as it steed done ae 


“254 


_ during recent years on Broadway, creating a definite style of pro- a “ 
_ duction and strongly influencing both authors and actors; buteven 


in this style, it seems to me, there is something unbalanced, 
hysterical, violent, and neurotic. Too many of these successful and 
much-admired American productions are dedicated to nothing but | 
a drama of nerves, in which the smallest disagreement between | 
characters flares up at once into a shouting and screaming | match, ee 
and the audience is always being brutally assaulted. It is Sees 
theatre ’, as people say, but not very civilised Cee ‘22 yo eae 
Ought Dratiaticts to Direct their Plays? 
But it is one thing to object, as I do, to the superman master- ; 
mind director, and quite another thing to doubt if directors are 
necessary at all. I have often been asked if dramatists should direct 
their own plays. I know several who do, and I have had to — 
do it more than once myself, though never at my own request. ¥" 
There are several reasons why it is better to leave the production _ 
of your play to somebody else. In the first place, it is a good thing 
to bring another mind to a play; it is like lighting an object from — ; 
a new angle, so obtaining a different view of its structure. And- : 
this mind will be fresher than the author’s, so far as this play is 
concerned; and it can achieve a certain detachment impossible {o- tue 
ae 


the author. We authors are apt to fall in love with certain ‘scenes, — a 
certain speeches, and sometimes these need to be modified, tobe 
cut; but if we are the directors, then they will remain untouched. 3 
Finally, very few dramatists are as patient and tactful at handling = 
players as an experienced director is; and they are apt, as I know a 


"speeches: they have written, and lived with, spoken badly overand 
over again, or delivered simply as groups of words when the-actors a 
have only half-memorised them. And then the actors tend to be. 
rather suspicious of an author’s direction, for the reason I 


different from theirs. So let us retain the director, without whom 
most actors now would feel lost, so long as he still feels himself 


creator, the prime mover; it is the dramatist. ae 

Fashions in production, fashions in acting, anak. like fashions 
in clothes. Daring the "thirties, I remember, Granville Bark 
consented to come out of his retirement from the theatre to direct _ fr 
a revival of one of his own plays. ee - us jen were not old — 


eagerly awaited the thianch be neeing nad 
could do. But—alas!—the production when 
most of us Ee slow, ee stilted, 


you who heard cave first talk eal nem 
while we had a right to our tastes and ceteteni 
believe that one convention alone, bes one Seis of 


it the player can act properly only out of his or her 
xperience. It must all come, they tell us, from inside. 
So ay an actor has to play the part of a man waiting for a bus— 
0 take a crude instance—then before. he is ready to play it, he 
* es - must. go and wait for buses, saturate ‘himself in bus-waiting. I 
By v= ae disagree. The true actor is the man who can show you what it is 


sm 
himself. This is what makes him an actor. He can imagine himself 


of i _ into situations and then makes use of. his. ability to convey what 
ge he imagines. This. is once again work on two different levels at 
Ps oe _ the same time. It connects up with the dramatist’s two levels, and 
ate _ those two levels on which the audience must ultimately respond. 
---—s“ The dramatic critic, too, must appreciate what is happening on 
Bs. each of these levels. This does not always happen. When ‘ Look | 


ip _ Back in Anger’ first appeared at the Royal Court Theatre, most 
__ of the morning-newspaper critics said it was a poor play whereas 


most of the weekly-paper critics said it was a play of unusual 
x a2. i quality. Discounting judgements that were merely personal and 
i t __ whimsical—and too much of our criticism now is little more than 
_____ that—this wild discrepancy can be explained by the fact that each 
__. set of critics was favouring one of the two levels at the expense of 
is _ the other. The daily-paper men, for the most part older men, were 


, judging and condemning it on the level of theatrical construction, 
contrivance, effectiveness, tact; while the younger men on the 
weeklies were judging and praising it on the other level, on which 
they felt, rightly too, ia new life was being brought to the 
_ theatre. 

In spite of a Lisi ae legend that I am for ever doing battle 


s 


us 


>. “ ath = : i 


\ ROM time to time it has 
been claimed that tools, or 
possible tools,» have been 
found together with remains 
of the supposedly sub-human Aus- _ 
tralopithecus, the so-called Near Man _ 
ety. of South Africa. But most of the 
“specialists in this field have not been 
; - convinced that any of the specimens, 
‘whether bones or stones, were deliber-— 
’ ately shaped or used by these 
creatures. Recently a number of. 
_____ chipped pebbles and stone flakes were 


a found in a cave deposit containing 
several Australopithecus teeth at » 
; ait Sterkfontein about forty miles south- 
___west from Pretoria. The discovery was 
due primarily to Dr. C. K. Brain 
of the Transvaal Museum, working 


with Dr. John Robinson and Mr. 

_ Revil Mason. All the specialists who 
‘have examined these specimens have 
a no hesitation in accepting them as 
Se _ deliberately shaped tools, made of 
‘a * stones foreign to the site. For the 
: Tos most part they were lying close to. _ 


must have been used temporarily for — 
shelter by the toolmaker. This much 
‘lear. But who was the tool-maker? ~ 


ago. Right: 


- »~ 7 ee ‘ smnatl 


: is elas go on too 
s of the notorious eathiod” in ‘New Wowk : 


like waiting for a bus without ever having had to wait for a bus. 


the original mouth of the cave, which » Becton asics, (by Maurice Wilson) of Australopithecus, the 
type of near-human creature that lived about 500,000 years 


drawing (by R. J. Mason) of one of the 
pebble tools found with remains of Australopithecus at 
su Sterkfontein in the Transvaal 


nce and knowing its d ties. Many of ther 
ee and report upon too many new productions, 


become stale or wilful and capricious, like yawning oriental 


_ despots longing for new sensations. And all of them, both in | 
‘London and New York, seem to me to take too little interest in 


the prevailing conditions of theatrical production. They write and 


_behave as if the theatre existed in an economic and social vacuum. 


With writers of books on the drama, as distinct from the men 
who have to criticise new productions, I find I have on the whole 
less sympathy. As a rule they have spent too much time in the 
library” and the lecture room and far from sufficient time actually 
in the theatre, where the drama has its being, where dramatic 
experience is truly created. A play is not something to be read 
but something to be performed. Nobody can adequately criticise 
_the work of a dramatist unless he or she is familiar with that work 
where it belongs, in the theatre: And it seems to me absurd that 
towns can have courses of extension lectures on the drama when 
they do not even possess a theatre. Stop the lectures, I would say, 


and start a theatre. So, too, the drama should not be a subject — 


at a university unless, like so many American universities, that 
university has its own theatre, a real theatre producing plays that 
audiences pay to see. Even if such a drama school should have 
courses in playwriting, about which I must admit I am not too 
hopeful, little harm will be done, and indeed much good might 
be done indirectly, so long as the theatre itself is just round the 
corner. We might enlarge that and say that there is no art of the 
drama or the dramatist unless the theatre itself is just round the 
corner. It may be one of half a dozen different kinds of theatres, 
all representing different theatrical conventions, but the players 
must be there in their playhouse: this is the body of which the 
immortal art of the drama is the soul.—Network Three 


Ba 2 Tools or Brains—Which Came First? 


oe oie sealer aaa By KENNETH OAKLEY 


Was.it Australopithecus? That is an- 
other matter, and many authorities 
are going to deny vigorously that 
the tools could have been made by 
this creature, because, although man- 
like, its brain was no larger than that 
of an ape. 
Let us look at the problem in per- 
- spective. The first skull of Australo- 
pithecus was discovered in 1924 in a 
cave deposit of Early Pleistocene age 
which had been exposed by the 
quarrying of limestone at Taung in 
Bechuanaland. When it came into the 
hands of Professor Dart, the Jo- 
hannesburg anatomist, he described it 
under the name Australopithecus, 
meaning Southern Ape, and he pointed 
out that it could well represent a 
forerunner of man himself. At that 
time most of Dart’s contemporaries 
- ‘disagreed, and con- 
sidered that the Taung 
skull was that of a 
typical ape. They sug- 
gested that its human 
appearance might be 
explained by the fact 
that it was of an 
immature individual. 


British Aizen (Natural History) 


Centimetres 


ong without a break, with the result that either they — i 


‘ 
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. 
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‘Teeemnane in nee fillings a caves at Sterkf 


shows a number of distinctly human features. The teeth and jaws 


Although ape-like in size, the skull of th ‘adult ‘Australop 


in particular are strikingly like those of man. The eye-teeth are 
small and level with the grinders. Pieces of limb-bone and the 
greater part of the back-bone, and the hip girdle of a female, 
have been extracted from the Sterkfontein cave, and these remains 


leave no doubt that Australopithecus could walk and run erect on 


two legs in the open. This anatomical evidence agrees with what 


can be deduced from geology because the character of the deposits. 
in which the remains were found, and the associated fossils, — 


enable us to infer that ~Australopithecus lived in grassy, open 
country under a climate drier than. that of today. In marked — 
contrast to this all the anthropoid apes—orang-outangs, chim- 
panzees, gorillas—are adapted to life in tropical forests, and are 
unable to move freely in the open on two legs. 


Same Biological Bataily as Ourselves? 

_As the Astralopithecines walked on two feet and had hee 
more closely resembling those of men than apes they are classed 
by most zoologists as members of the same biological family as. 
ourselves, that is to say as Hominidae rather than as. anthropoid 
apes or Pongidae. But there is a natural hesitancy about counting 
them as Men, or applying the term human to them, because some 
‘had brains no larger than those of chimpanzees, and, as far as we 
know, none had brains much exceeding those of gorillas (ranging in 
adults from 400 to 600 cubic centimetres, compared with 770 to 
over 2,000 in human beings). On the other hand, in stature 


_ Australopithecus was of pigmy size, on an average about four 


feet high, so that judged by the proportion of brain weight to 
body. weight it should probably be pane. higher than any known 
ape. 

The most logical criterion of hantletese i is not, of course, size 


-of brain but quality of brain. There is no close correlation between 


brain size and intelligence. Not only has an exceptional Capuchin 
monkey ranked higher than some of the great apes in intelligence 
tests, but dogs, it is said, have proved as capable of understanding 
word combinations as have chimpanzees, If we could be sure that 
the brains of Australopithecines were qualitatively superior to those 
of apes, then it would be logical enough (in view of the anatomical. - 
evidence of their relationship) to count them as primitive human 
beings. So the question whether the stone tools found with 
Australopithecus were made by this creature or not is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting one. We know that apes can in some circum- 
stances make simple tools, for example a chimpanzee observed 
by Koehler fitted rods together in order to reach some bananas; 
but the tools found at Sterkfontein include standardised forms, the 
so-called Oldowan type of pebble tool found in many parts of 
Africa. Whoever made them was a creature with a tradition. 


Who Made the Sterkfontein Implements? 
Who else could have made the Sterkfontein implements? The 


- oldest unquestionable remains of a toolmaker are the Bones of 


Peking Man, now regarded as a species of Pithecanthropus, first 
discovered in Java. The tools of Peking Man are not far removed ~ 
in type from the Oldowan of Africa. It is amusing now to recall 
that at one time it was argued that the stone tools lying beside the 
remains of Peking Man could not have been made by him but 
must have belonged to. some higher type of man that hunted and 
killed him. As no remains of this supposed higher type ever came ~ 


to light, all anthropologists eventually felt bound to accept the 


simpler interpretation that the tools were made by the brutish- 


looking man whose remains were found with them. 


Is there any good evidence that this type of primitive man was 


in existence at the time of the Sterkfontein accumulation? The . 
_ answer is no. Until recently it was widely believed that the oldest 


Australopithecine deposits in South Africa, namely those of Sterk-— 
fontein, were not so old as the deposits in Java which contained 
the earliest known Pithecanthropus, but recently considerable 
doubt has been thrown on this relative dating. It now seems 
that the Sterkfontein deposits are’ perhaps between 300,000 
and 500,000 years old, whereas the oldest Pithecanthropus 


‘ 


nt t ypithec: 
no doube hove heneed and eaten. In this case i 


4 whe ticir 3 Scraps of nearly Fane A 


ing the Oldowan pebble tools as the work of Australopithecus — 2 “3 


escape from concluding that Australopithecus was a systematic — Se we 


gence of exceptionally gifted individuals, with the building of 
a cultural tradition leading to systematic tool-making. ‘It would . | 


not a scrap of a Pithecanthropus has been found 


Sterkfonters ee to Dr. Broom these rem: 
layer without tools were the debris of carnivore feasts. si 

Any day a new clue_may come to light from the cake’ cave 
deposits in the Transvaal contradicting me: but at the moment a 2 . 
it is true to say that there is no certain evidence, either locally — 
or elsewhere in the world, that any kind of hominid higher than See 
Australopithecus existed at the time when the Sterkfontein tools — 
were made. Even so, we shall not be entirely happy about accept- Cees 


until they have been found at several sites in association with the ea 
same type of hominid remains. _ i pti 
If, as at the moment I am inclined .1 to believe, we ad ‘no =o 


tool-maker, it would be in keeping with other indications of the : 
way man has evolved. It used to be thought, as the Piltdown Ea ae * 
forger no doubt thought, that the first men retained many ape- 
like features, particularly in their jaws and legs, but that their _ =e 
brains were as large as the smallest brains among modern men. oe < 


‘Now it appears that the legs. and jaws of men evolved in advance 


of their brain cases. It is inferred from the available evidence 


that the first men arose from.an ape-like stock by becoming 
_ adapted to open country and walking upright on two legs. These - 


two-footers, as we might call them, cannot have subsisted entirely — 
on leaves and fruits which are the basic diet of the forest apes. — 
They must have become scavengers and hunters, wielding sticks 
and stones ae their hang now freed from use in locomotion. — a: 


,, 


Seen = 3 Groups” ts: 
Perhaps most important of all, these tool-using creatures ‘(but Es 
not yet tool-makers) could have survived in the open only if they 
were socially organised in closely co-operating groups. In such ) 
circumstances there would have been a rapid use of the intelli- = 


not be surprising if subsequently there had been an intense selec-— 
tion in, favour of larger brains, resulting in a fairly rapid transition = 


from the small-brained Australopithecus to the larger-brained 


Pithecanthropus, and. then from Pithecanthropus to the even = 
larger-brained Homo sapiens. Perhaps this process began with be 
tool-making. —Home Service 


~ 


= Noel _ ee Se 
The earth is white asa black the fe he | Oui (ate 
__ Bells, sound your music gay and wild! _ ST pg 


. Jesus is born. How tenderly ~ Be se ie a E 
Mary’s sweet face leans to her child. oil ore 


No curtain is’ eres within — isk (0) oa 
_ To-keep the baby from the cold; Fam ye 
_ Only the webs the spiders spin - ‘ ae > 
Hang from the roof-beams fold on fold. eer 
He shivers on the-cold straw there, no Pee 
The small dear Jesus, lowly laid; 
But ox and ass draw gently near 67 a Tie 
And breathe to warm the | manger pele ane a. 


Snow frames the thatched eaves of as byte es. ar, paw 
On high the opening heavens fill, “Season! SN 
_ As, all in white, an angel choir =. 
To shepherds Sen “Noel! Noel! ? ie 
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Collecting Antique Silver . 


By JONATHAN STONE 


REGARD oollecting as a challenge, a challenge to out- 
collect the next man, and by ‘ outcollect ’ I do not mean in 
quantity of pieces, for my own principle in collecting—and 
I think it should be the principle of any collector—is quality 
before quantity. I would always rather have one good item than 
three lesser ones, and where silver is concerned that should be 
the aim of every young collector. Far too many people nowadays 
think that they can expect to find only inferior pieces of antique 
silver, but while it is 
true that good pieces are 
becoming fewer ,and — 
farther between, from | 
my own experience they _ 
have not completely — 
‘vanished, The scarcity of — 
fine pieces should not be 
regarded as an excuse to 
accept the inferior but as 
a challenge to find them. — 
The joy for the young 
collector is not to visit 
the expensive shops—he 
should reserve that for 
the time when Je démon 
de midi overtakes him— 
but to go out hunting at 
any and every opportun- 
ity. Completely fruitless 
searches are often the re- 
sult, but then suddenly 
the very thing he has 
been looking for will 
appear. 

Although T really have 
no great interest in 
skewers, for instance, al- 
most two years:ago after 
reading about them I de- 
cided to look out for an 
early flat-sided one. 
Having armed myself 
with a little further in- 
formation about themn— 
and none of the books 
seemed to say very much 
on skewers before 1750—I went around looking for one of about 
that date. From what I had read of skewers of the first half of the 
eighteenth century I expected to find one nine or ten inches long 
with a broad eye at the end, in the shape of a bodkin. After some 
months I had come across only ones of the late seventeen-fifties 
and they all had the rather commonplace ring and shell end: 
since skewers are marked on a flat working surface, frequently the 
marks are so worn as to be invisible and that was an additional 
stumbling-block in my search. Not content for one reason or 
another with any single one I saw, I went on looking and only a 
few weeks ago I found a perfectly marked skewer by the esteemed 
John le Sage of the unusually early date—for a skewer—of 1742. 
Not only is it finely and completely marked but it conforms to no 
noted pattern.. Weighing a formidable six ounces—few skewers 
weigh much more than four—it is fifteen inches long, and at the 
top end, instead of a ring and somewhat puny shell, it has a thick 
double shell in the round, almost like the end of a knobkerrie: a 
small heart-shaped hole is cut out of the metal just below the head 
and under that there is a contemporary engraved crest—a fine 
piece in all respects. This sort of ‘ find’ encourages one to pursue 

_ the search even harder. 


Robe Bodin co alan IDOI nee 


“| THE LISTENER’ 
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Salver by Robert Abercromby, London, 1735, in the Victoria and Albert Museum 


From the very first I had it im- 
pressed upon me that I was to collect — 
perfect items to the exclusion of all — 
others, and by perfection I have always — 
understood two points—fine condition — 
and good markings. That is not to say, 
though, that pieces which are imperfect 
in some aspect can hold no interest for 


The head-of a meat skewer 
by John le Sage, London, 
1742 


me at all: there is 
often much to be learnt 
from them. 

I would like to men- 
tion the sort of pitfalls 
that I encountered when 
I first started and which 
the young collector may 
be easily faced with 
when he begins. Some of 
them can certainly be 
avoided by wide reading 
and by frequent looking 
at and handling of 
actual pieces of silver. 
In spite of this, it is al- 
most inevitable that one 
should make some mis- 
_ takes and these must be 
_ counted as ‘ bought ex- 
_ perience ’. 

Many fine pieces of 
early eighteenth-century 
English silver suffered at 
the hands of the Vic- 
torian embellishers who 
completely ruined the 
beauty of whatever they 
touched. Avoid at all 
costs antique silver which has been the subject of later decoration. 
An. ability to recognise the difference between the fine early 
eighteenth-century engraving in the so-called Hogarthian style 
and Victorian engraving is not easily acquired. At first, before 
one’s eye becomes accustomed: to distinguish the ‘right’ from 
the ‘wrong’, errors of judgement are frequent. We might take 
as an example the surfaces of plain George II salvers which 
were regularly worked on by the Victorians: initially perhaps 
a contemporary crest might be removed, in which case the centre 
would tend to be rather thin and this would be enough to 
make one suspect non-contemporary work. The only apparent 
purpose of the Victorians was to remove all simplicity and 
delicacy from the pieces they worked on. They achieved their aim 
by the engraving or the stamping of a characterless high-flown 
scroll design. 

On the. other hand, the engraving of the period 1720 to 1740 
was of an entirely different nature. The design—often incor- 
porating beautifully worked human or animal figures—was always 
full of charm and artistry. There are two particularly fine 
examples of the earlier engraving on salvers, one in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and the other in the Ashmolean Museum 


the most famous salver-maker of the ightee 
_Abercromby;. and the other—of 1725— ‘ 
Margas. A section of the first is illustrated in a a Stationery Office 
: this ‘ Small Picture — 


- 


of heraldic engraving most help- 


_ of crest, coat of arms, or even an | 
$ inscribed name, such as appeared 
-on an Elizabethan cup of 1571 


= 


are Orel The cane in London- 


publication, Mid- Georgian Domestic Silk. 2 
Book, Number 28’ is one of a series of ‘books on the plate! in 


_ the Victoria and Albert Museum. / 


Again, in the early stages of collecting, embossed and chased 
decoration presents difficulties. Numerous delightful objects of the 
mid-eighteenth century by Paul de Lamerie and other masters 
are to be found illustrated in most books on silver, and if the 
young collector only examines photographs of pieces such as the 


three tea caddies of 1738 by Paul de Lamerie in the American 


Lipton Collection, he will at least have in his mind’s eye the fine 


‘sort of work which was prevalent between 1735 and 1770—the 


height of the rococo in England: this examination will give him 
a critical ability and soon he will be able to appreciate the differ- 


- ence between the contemporary embossing and later tooled work. 
_In the rococo embossing of the Victorian era, jones as. in the en- 


graving, scroll work is much in 
evidence, and it is often accom- 
panied by a rather heavy and un- 
interesting floral design. 

Early on I found a short study 


ful to me, for the majority of 
silver of all ages bears some form 


which recently passed through the 
sale-rooms. A study of heraldic 
engraving can fulfil a twofold pur- | 
pose, for if a collector knows in 
general what shape of coat of 
arms or cartouche to expect at a 
particular period, he will be able 
to tell whether it is contemporary 
or not. For example, if a George 
II pyriform cream jug of 1740 
bears a coat of arms in a recti- 
linear shield, it is almost certain 
that it is a later addition: in this 
instance one would rather expect : 
a foliate cartouche. Furthermore, if the coat of arms is without 
doubt contemporary it can well help to determine the date of the 
decoration on the jug, for if it appears incongruous or ill-posi- 
tioned in relation to the coat of arms, one then knows that that 
decoration is of a later date.’ ts 

Frequently, articles which were engraved or embossed by the 
Victorians have had this later decoration removed in compara- 
tively recent years; where a later crest has been erased in order 
to leave the surface plain again, as pointed out earlier, the metal 
will almost certainly be thin. Never be afraid to investigate that 
thinness, if but gently: I say ‘gently’, for while examining a 
cream jug on one occasion I almost put my thumb through the 
spot where an initial had been taken out. When an article has 


been fired to help in the removal of local or overall decoration, 


it will more often than not retain fire marks—darkish-brown 
disfiguring patches in the silver, caused by chemical changes. 
Often when an initial or coat of arms is removed from the side 


or front of a mug, the handle is turned round so that the thin 


spot should be under the handle rather than in the front of 
the mug: this ruse is easily detected by pressing on the oe 
all round. 

_ A few words about marks, In collecting, usually complete 
inarks are what I hope to find, but there may be occasions when it 
is unreasonable to expect them, and some general principles ought 


to be kept in mind, particularly where an article of silver is made > 


in more than one section. Strictly speaking, each individual part 
of the whole, be it the lid of a coffee pot or, the cover of a caster, 
should bear at least one mark in order to identify it with its 
parent, As a rule the lion passant or the lion’s head erased on a 


cover or lid is sufficient, but the fastidious might not unreasonably | 


Cream jug by Phillips Gentek London, 1762 


-small cabinet. When I started specialising in cream jugs I was B 


a week or two ago: 
certainly never be able to rival oe but there is ios png <aae 


Faille ey on babe , bu 
late in the eighteenth pee lion v 
mark and/or the date-letter. _ 
Where eighteenth-century D 5 
letters are found during the te ped a aad it is re n 
to work out the approximate date of an article from — 
when the maker entered his mark in the books: of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. (eee 
Particular care should be ee oan “articles which bear 
marks of the Britannia standard period: from: ‘March 2 
until June 1, 1720, the use of plate containing 11 oz. 
of pure silver instead of that containing ‘11 oz. 2. ee é 
compelled by statute, and although the old standard was restored — a Geir 
in 1720, the manufacture of plate. of the higher standard was 
qa Bot; prohibited. In consequence ifs = 

today an article were made of 
silver of the PS ery oe (2 dwt. 
purity, it would still bear the Br 
2 


~ marks of that standard—the figure 
of a woman commonly ee ack de 
Britannia, as it appears onthere- 
verse of the penny piece, and. the-4-4 
_ lion’s head erased. Jackson i in his Sees 
“standard — bone : English Golds ave 


The use ‘aie “the fios’s: head — 
erased and Britannia ought tobe = > 
abolished, as their continued use 

. may be the means of fraud being 

practised upon the unskilled: 

The Author knows of more than ; 

one case where young collectors eres 

of antique plate have had sold =4 

to them by unscrupulous dealers, Be! ; 

modern plate bearing the marks 
_- of the Britannia standard, but 
- with the date-letter obliterated, 

the purchasers imagining that 

they were buying Old English 

plate of the period 1697-1720. 

“Here perhaps I may polut out, too, that care should be taken se 
not to confuse the Britannia with the Hibernia which appearson 
Dublin Plate from 1730 or 1731: the figures bear a remarkable sas 
similarity on first acquaintance. 

The problems of the young collector as far as specialisation ; 
is concerned—and I think that specialisation early on isa good 
thing—are many, particularly if one has a limited budget. I chose 
to collect cream jugs: I have few as yet, but what I have are ¥- 
all fine specimens. I chose to collect them mainly because they 
are interesting and fascinating objects which, with notable excep-. 
tions, can be purchased comparatively reasonably. They are all ‘ 
pleasing to the eye and they are easily displayed to effectina ; 


aware that they were of many shapes and sizes, but I never _ 
realised how infinite was the variety until I read of the extra-_ 

ordinary collection of an American lady. I had a letter from her 
she has eighty different jugs. I shall almost — 


before me:—N. etwork Three 
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changed, pe Pebobie soR at ed. chai 
noted, and some less well-known acre bocisencried’ 
edition i is therefore about a third la ic 
is the first to contain a wealth of i 
chronological order. It is an illuste 
ciaeaee character é 


a Under the cathedral’s leaning cliff, the caves’ 


a Of darkness slam their doors. Above, in high relief, 
2 Twin arches, flocked with angels, open up their graves 


~ -~--—_—«sOf rosy stone upon the gospel’s double leaf, 
Where kings and shepherds offer gifts to their belief. 


ae Below some angels carolling an arch, the star 

ae Steps out in front of formal clouds, to light. 

i A tardy shepherd down the stable’s far, 

Ls. Rooftopping hill into the other panel’s night— 

o With a curly dog, two camels and three trees in sight. 
* * * 


Off to the manger—to the boy whose little sleep 
Is carved of brighter stone that leaves the starlight dim— 
The shepherds run: one brings a basket, one a sheep 
, 4 That tumbles round the wicker cot; one in the brim 
Of his dumpled hat is kneeling; another kneels with him. 


The Father of the 


a only last year that he was allowed into the National Portrait 
If it were only in the field of aeronautics that he excelled, this 
neglect would be understandable. But his scientific and other 
achievements spread far and wide, and I believe it was his 
essential modesty that prevented recognition in his own life as 
well as in after years. Apart from his active political life—he was 
for a short time the Member of Parliament for Scarborough and 
the influential chairman of the Whig Club of York—he pioneered 
such subjects as land drainage and reclamation schemes; the 
agricultural allotment system, which he was one of the first, if 
not the first, to introduce; public relief schemes; and social 
welfare in a variety of forms, even down to such details as design- 

~~. ing an artificial limb for one of his injured tenants. 
~~ In 1807 he invented the hot-air engine; and in 1826 the 
caterpillar tractor, which provided the agriculture of a later age 
with one of its fundamental tools, and incidentally made the tank 
possible. In 1839 he founded the Regent Street Polytechnic—he 
called it the Polytechnic Institution—which Quintin Hogg was 
to revive at the end of the century; it was intended for research 
and teaching in engineering and general science, and for inform- 
ing the public of the latest technical discoveries and inventions. 
Then, when railways became a practical proposition in the 
eighteen-thirties and “forties, Cayley entered with enthusiasm into 
this new field of technology, with suggestions for compressed air 
_ buffers, automatic wheel brakes, safety belts and other devices. 
ss But his social conscience was as active as ever in the midst of 
L all these ideas. When only the first-class carriages on one line 
= _ were fitted with cushions to lessen the shocks, Cayley exploded 
<¢ with the remark: ‘ Each man’s life is equally valuable to himself, 

and should be equally protected ’. 

__» Additional enthusiasms and activities included optics, ballistics, 
et: electricity, acoustics, and self-righting life-boats, But it was flying 
i that first claimed his attention and continued to take first place 
i in his affections throughout his long life. Among his many notable 
ideas and achievements in aerpnautics were the suggestion of jet 
propulsion for airships; the invention of the light tension wheel, 
the forerunner of the bicycle wheel, for aircraft undercarriages; 
' the discovery of the value of streamlining and of the dihedral 
“ angle for aeroplane wings to give lateral stability; the application 
es ve? roe cambered surfaces to aeroplane wings; and the suggestion to 
__ use superposed wings, a suggestion that, through John Srting- 
ellow, led directly to the biplanes oj Lilienthal, Chanu’g and 


"Adoration of. the Shepherd: and the Kings 


Puerta del Perdon, Salamanca 


Behind them, dumbstruck in a wattled stall; 
_ A donkey breathes into their frosted hair; 
A baffled ox has horned in through the wall. 
The mother kneels and tends the infant air 
That He has warmed by lying naked there. 
* * rf 
Inside the other arch, three wise, outlandish kings, 
Extravagantly groomed, are kneeling to adore 
A child, the lodestone of their wanderings, 
With gold and frankincense and myrrh. 
They cast a crown before him on the briared floor. 


Joseph to the background lends an honest charm, 
A page is peeping round his master at the Son 
Of Man, whose mother stands Him in her arm. 
—NMichael, geared for battle, guards the little one, 
Whose clouds of angels blaze the star into a sun. 
ANDREW JAMES 


Modern Aeroplane 


(continued from page 1021) 


We owe the rediscovery of Sir George Cayley, first to the late 
Mr. John Hodgson, who laid the groundwork and established the 
basic character and reputation of Cayley; and then to Captain 
J. Laurence Pritchard, now in indefatigable retirement after 
twenty-five years as Secretary of the Royal Aeronautical Society. 
It is Captain Pritchard who has revealed Cayley’s full stature and 
significance as a scientist. 

In 1843 came yet another remarkable invention of Cayley’s, 
ever a hundred years before its time—the convertiplane, a type 
of aircraft only now being successfully developed. Cayley’s 
raachine was designed with four helicopter screws to lift it 
vertically off the ground, and two propellers to drive it horizon- 
tally. Here is his accurate prophecy of what such machines 
should do: 

Aerial navigation, by mechanical means alone, must depend 

- upon surfaces moving with considerable velocity through the air. 

. They must be capable of landing at any place where there 
is space to receive them, and of ascending from that point, They 
should likewise be capable of remaining. stationary, or nearly so, 
in the air, when required. 

But it was in the year 1852 (or perhaps 1853) that Cayley 
achieved his final triumph, at the age of eighty, It is now known 
that in one of those years he produced the first successful man- 
carrying heavier-than-air machine in history, a large glider whose 
probable design has survived in one of his notebooks. After tenta- 
tive flights with a boy as passenger—the control surfaces were 
fixed, of course—Cayley persuaded his coachman to go aboard. 
Cayley’s grand-daughter, who witnessed the event, described it 
in these words: ‘ Everyone was out on the high east side and I 
saw the start from close to. The coachman went in the machine 
and landed on the west side at about the same level. The coach- 
man got himself clear, and when the watchers had got across, 
he shouted, “ Please, Sir George, I wish to give notice. I was 
hired to drive, not to fly ”’. 

' There is no space to comment on Cayley’s personal qualities: 
his charm, modesty, kindness, and integrity. At the head of one 
of his early notebooks he wrote: ‘ You, to whom it may concern 
when I am gone, may find the seeds of thought in these scrawls’. 
Later he grew more confident, and the following words are a 
fitting epitaph for him: ‘I may be expediting the attainment of 
an object that will in time be found of great importance to man- 
kind; so much so that a new era of society will commence from 
the moment that aerial navigation is familiarly realised ’. 

—Home Service 
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Wednesday, December 11 coat 
Mr. Bulganin sends letters to leaders of the - 


Western Powers 


- Provisional figures for November show | a 


reduction in Britain’s trade gap mt ne : 


The Gapeiner of . Cyprus discusses the 
recent disorders with the Mayor | of 
Nicosia wt BS 


eo. 


Thursday, December 12 ~ 


British Transport Commission rejects claim 
by the three railway unions for increased 
pay and shorter working hours 


‘ 


An enquiry into the causes of the train’ 
disaster at Lewisham opens in Londen 


Unconfirmed reports state that President 


Soekarno has resigned from the presi- 
dency of Indonesia 


Friday, December 13 


Over a thousand persons are killed in an 
earthquake in Persia 


Sir Edmund Hillary’s expedition reaches the 


Point where it is to meet Dr. Fuchs’in }| 


Antarctica \ 


B.B.C. announces that its television trans-. } 


- mitter at Crystal Palace will be radiating. 
at full power from next week 


"Saturday, Decembes 14 


~ President Eisenhower arrives in aeParie for the 
Nato conference of heads of governments 


_ Mr. Mintoff, the Prime Minister of Malta, 
resigns 


ey 


ejsranSeeteedt iardnets’ gré- killed tin: et eee 
-- plosion at a colliery in Fife - 


Sunday, December 15 


The heads of governments attending the 


Nato conference in Paris hold a private 
meeting 


e « 
More disturbances take place in Cyprus 


It is announced from Jakarta that Presi- 
dent Soekarno is to take an extended rest 


Monday, December 16 


President Eisenhower addresses opening 
meeting of Nato conference 


General strike takes place in Cyprus 


a 
M 


Tuesday, December 17 


Nato conference discusses disarmament, 
Middle East, and reunification of Ger- 
many ‘ 


Chancellor of Exchequer flies to Paris for 
Anglo-American financial talks 


Mr. Mintoff withdraws his resignation 


_ Scene in the Palais 

conference on Decen 
-seen on the far lef 
heads of government 
alliance ani 


Dutch women and children ‘waiting at Jakarta airport, Indonesia, last week to be 
evacuated to Singapore. The Indonesian Government recently ordered the expulsion by 
© stages. of all Dutch nationals _ 


The crib made by Mrs. J osephine Bane for’ St. Martin deehbe- Fields Trafalgar. Scites London. 
It was first on view to the public” yesterday in the ory pte of the church and will remain there 
. ~~ until E Omneey 28. oe tir 


tina ~ 


Right: loading Christmas trees Osiway spruce) on to a tractor last week at one of the Forestry 
Commission’s biggest plantations in North Wales—Gwydyr Forest, near Bettws-y-Coed. This 
forest alone, which covers an area of over 11,000 acres, will be supplying ‘about: 20 eres Ch ies 

_.... trees this season _ voce. 
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Sir Hugh Foot, who took up his appointment as Governor 

of Cyprus early this month, photographed last week as he 

walked through the streets of Nicosia escorted only by two 
plain-clothes detectives 


, at the opening session of the Nato 
illan and President Eisenhower can be 
table at which are the other twelve 
tt emphasised the peaceful aims of the 
of the allies to strengthen it 


A corner of the grill room in a newly named public house, the 
* Sherlock Holmes’, in Northumberland Street, Westminster. 
It houses most of the ‘relics’ which made up the Sherlock 
Holmes exhibition during the Festival of Britain. The grill room 
is laid out as a®replica of the-living room at ‘228 Baker Street’ 


Two dummy figures ‘dressed in the fashions of 1875 
examining framed prints in an exhibition of Victoriana on 
view until March 2 at Bethnal Green Museum, east London 


Left: an owl carved in soapstone by an unknown artist: 
from an exhibition of Canadian Eskimo art now on view 
at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington 


“ness” 


A New Life Now 


: ao 


VE all live a ee deal of the =i 
by hope—looking forward to the 
next good time that is coming, For > 
most of us at the moment. this 
pcsibly means Christmas, and a holiday. But | 


our hopes also go much iriver than that; and 


as soon as we try to think seriously about the 
future we cannot help being appalled at the © 
possibilities in this age, when one angry or 


_ frightened man who controls a few hydrogen 


bombs could cause far more suffering than has 
ever been seen in the past. 


No Looking Back in Thankfulness 
Clearly the present state of the world gives 


us no grounds for hope in the future, Nor does 
past history help us, Our fathers and grand- 


fathers used to think that history showed how — 
everything was automatically improving all the 
time. We know better; to us it shows nothing 
of the kind. Even if it did, this would be no 
real guarantee of our hopes for the future; there 


is no certainty that because things have turned 


out in a certain way in the past they will do 
so again in the future. So the motto of many | 
people today is not ‘Look back in thankful- 
but ‘Look back in anger’, They feel 
that they were promised a hope for the future 


_ which has come to nothing, in spite of science 


and social security and all the rest, The past - 
has let them down, and they do not know 
how to climb out of the hole in which it has 
landed them, They are waiting, but they do not 


F know for what, 


But does the Christian hope offer us anything 


_ better? Here again, many people would say no. 


It is concerned, they would say, with what 
happens to us when we die, and with the 
promise of a new life in heaven: which is no 


_ doubt a comforting thought, but as we cannot 
oe | possibly have any reliable evidence about it, it 
is irrelevant, Worse than this, some folk would 
5 add, ‘it is positively, harmful, because it turns 
, people’ s minds away from this world and makes. 
them look down their noses at the poor creatures - 
who cannot share their belief. > 


‘ 


\ 


This, however, is not a true account of the 
Christian hope, This hope is not simply con- 


cerned with what is going to happen in the 

_ distant future or with what becomes of us when 
_ we die, It asserts that everything hoped for in 
_ the past, and everything worth hoping for’ now, 
has already begun to happen. God’s Kingdom - 


is upon us; the new life is available now: not 


_ yet available in full measure, but what is avail- — 
able is the genuine thing. The fulness of time 


has come; hope has begun to turn into fact. 
But at this point the non-Christian has a 


retort to make, It is one which seems to be— 
and in some ways is—pretty devastating. It is an. 
_ old retort, which is even referred to in the New 
_ Testament itself : ‘Where is the promise of His 

- coming? For ever since the fathers fell asleep, 
all things have continued as they were from the 


The third of four talks” for Advent: by the Rev. Re Az) 


beginning of creation’, In other ere things — 
are as bad as ever they were; and so you cannot 
- pretend that the Kingdom of God is here with- 
out shutting your eyes to plain facts. 

I think the Christian meets this argument in 
the first place by agreeing with it, It is only too 
true that all things continue as they were, at 
‘least for the ordinary observer; and it is a 


~ terrible judgement on the Christian Church that. 


this should be so, Christians of all people have 


left undone those things which they ought to — 


have done (this is what comes first and matters 
most) and done those things which they ought 
not to have done. It is in line with this that. 
the Christian hope begins with something which — 
does not look like hope at all; quite the reverse, 


' in fact? From Old Testament times the Hebrews. 


had looked forward to something which they. 
called the Day of the Lord; but from the be- — 
ginning there had been voices warning them 
that it was not going to be all fun and games. 
“The Day of the Lord is darkness, and not 
light’, said Amos, In the New Testament, too, 
there is no easy assumption that Christians are 
going to have things all their own way, either 
in this world or the world to come, ‘ The time 


is come for judgement to begin at the house of - 


God’, says the First Epistle of Peter; and by 
the house of God it means the Church, 


Hope through Sifferine 

But we must not stop als It is the same 
author who, while admitting the failures of 
Christians, also says that God has started our 
lives all over afresh and given us a living hope. 
St. Paul too says a surprising thing about 
Christian hope; he says that it is produced by 
—of all things—suffering. Suffering does not 
usually produce hope; nor does the recognition 
that we have to face some kind of judgement. 
On the face of it, Christian hope seems to have 
even less basis than the ordinary hopes we all 
have. It looks like mere wishful thinking; 
believing things you know are not ‘true. ! 
But it is not: and here is the reason why; 
or, rather, here is one way of seeing the reason 


- why. We are looking forward to Christmas—not 


just to the annual holiday, but to the com- 


memoration of a single event a long time ago. 
It was a birth; and a birth is significant only 


in so far as it is the beginning of a life. This 3 
_means that we are also looking forward, just 


now, to Good Friday and Easter; in fact, to the 


S: whole course of Jesus’ life, without which His 


birth by itself would be meaningless. 

What happened in that life? One thing that 
happened is reported by the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in these words: ‘He learnt obedience 
by the things which He suffered’, That is to 
say, although He did not deserve it He willingly 
put Himself in a position where He had to 


suffer, and by suffering He discovered what it 


means to be obedient to God no matter what 
becomes of you in the process, Tnnocent, He 
nevertheless suffered judgement—not only from _ 
men, but from God, who- judges os men. “And 


God Himself at Work a : 2 


allow them to speak to you, suddenly 
cover a new thing. This is not ju m 
. perfectly obedient and finding a new kind 


; everyone else in the world, This is God himself * 


you and upon the whole world, 


When Christ. will Come 


Ace 


pa Him t up: a Pa 

death could not touch. Ju 

into love, death. into life. Pipe sale eae 
4 ] ~ 7 Ke al 


But, as you look back at these events, a 


at the very moment when ordi 
paired of. This man is God himself at work. — 
His services of others, His life, His love / and 
_ His death are in’ their turn a judgement on _ 


judging men—by loving them, Because they | Rade 
could not bear the relentlessness of that high - a 
standard, his contemporaries. pee an Mai to him — 

—as they thought, — eae “Pee 

“In the light of these facts we can. ‘see that : 
God’s judgement and His love in the end are a3 
very nearly the same thing. Christ the man is 
God, showing us where real life is to be found, 
That infinitely high standard of love and death = 
for others who did not deserve it is a terrifying _ 
thing—until you suddenly realise that it~ = : 
directed at you. In condemning’ you. for your 
failure it also forgives you, because love cannot — 
do anything else but forgive; so jong as it has Ee 
been through the mill itself, and learnt how hard — 
it is to forgive when eS is every possible: ts 
motive for not forgiving. © ; 

There is no forcing of row on Cease But 
meantime there is the possibility—for you and 
everyone—of discovering that we can have the 
benefits which Christ first won, By obedience i in 
difficult times and in suffering—the obedience of | 
faith, St. Paul calls it—there is a new, indestruc 
tible kind of life available for us now, About — 
this there will be more ‘to be said next week. 
At the-moment the point is this: God’s way 
with His world is a way of judgement and of 3 
love; when you have seen. the judgement you | ae? 
know the JONES and Desi you see the love you - 


one Bae to. fs, mil 
time in the future, it su 
to get worse and wo 
pa all pais of Gods 


in the New Testament. Its authors had a very 
_ different idea of the universe from the one we 
have. We no longer have any room in our 
Picture of the universe for a heaven up in the 
sky, to take one example; and perhaps that itself 
may be all part of God’s providence, for when 
_ Christ is fully come the very distinction between 
heaven and earth will have lost all the meaning 
it ever had. But this much we can see: God’s 
judgement and love, which are visible now to 
those who are obedient in faith, must eventually 
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_ LITTLE while ago an investigation 
\- was made into the habits of British 
a people on Sundays. It was discovered 
=" that an average of 50 people spend 
their Sunday like this: 14 listen to the radio or 
look at television, 8 visit or entertain their 


_ friends, 8 go for a walk, 4 work in the garden, - 


f 

4 visit the pub, 4 go to work, 3 go to church, 

3 go motoring, and 2 go to the cinema, Figures 
do not mean everything, and when it comes to 
looking at the place of the churches in the social 
life of Britain the facts are not easy to establish. 
Of those 50 people the three who went to 
church were probably amongst the regular ones 
whatever the weather and whoever the preacher, 
They are the backbone of church life in Britain, 
Some investigators put their percentage at 12, 
one newspaper investigation early this year put 

: the percentage of regular church-goers, that is 

. those who go at least once a month, as high 
as 28. 


* 


Heart of England’s Religious Life 
But not since 1851 has there been a systematic 
. religious census, and because of the churches’ 
role in the social life of Britain it is high time 
there was another one. There are at least 50,000 
. churches of the various varieties of the Christian 
faith and they usually occupy prominent posi- 
tions. I am not thinking only of the great 
4 cathedrals which everybody knows about. It is 
the parish churches in the small towns and vil- 
: lages which are the heart of the religious life of 
be the English people. Many of them—ancient and 
“ beautiful—have been worshipped in for cen- 


on a week-day. The Church of England, which 
covers the country more intensively than any 
other Church, has about 12,000 parishes in 
England and Wales; that network of life and 
organisation has a quiet but powerful effect on 
the social characteristics of the English people. 
Then there are the Free Churches—the 
_ Methodist, Baptist and Congregational, and 
___ Presbyterian Churches. Their churches are often 
= Perhaps not so attractive to look at as the old 
_ parish churches, but they have a marked influ- 
en too on the character of the English people. 


ig ctranch drawing its patie usually from a 
wide district, In England the Roman 

holic Church is a very close-knit community 
imated at about 2,500,000 including 


ey ete whicts we nol 


turies, You can sense the spirit inside them, even 


oheeas ee if pad more Ga ‘clear 


than they are at the moment-to anyone, We can 
also be certain that whatever pictures we have 
in our minds will be contradicted by the reality, 
for the coming of Christ will surely be a shat- 


tering of every preconception, in the future as 


in the past; and for this assertion there is plenty 
of warrant in the New Testament. 

But at least we have here a hope grounded in 
fact—the fact of his intervention many years 
ago; a hope for the world, because the whole 
purpose of his intervention was to win the world 


CECIL NORTHCOTT gives the first of 


children, The Free Churches, which make pretty 


accurate returns each year, put their membership ~ 


at (in round figures) Methodist 750,000, Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists 200,000 each, and 
Presbyterians 60,000, Figures for the Church of 
England are usually based on the number of 
people who go to Holy Communion on Easter 
Day and. for the past three years that has aver- 
aged about 2,500,000. But to get to the real 
numerical strength of the Church of England 
you would need to multiply that figure by two 
or even three. 


From Dustmen_to Dukes 

I asked a clergyman friend of mine the other 
day what sort of people came to his church. 
“Oh’, he said, ‘all sorts, from dustmen to 
dukes’. He is the vicar of a parish in a small 
town of about 15,000 people in southern Eng- 
land. He told me that on his local church coun- 
cil he has a school teacher, a retired general, a 
railwayman, a local council employee, a—pub- 
lisher, a builder’s labourer—in fact, a pretty good 
mixture of the people of England. The Church 
of England is representative of all classes, and 
it fikes to think of itself as the Church of the 
English people, whoever they are; But in practice 
it does tend to be middle and upper class, There 
was a time when the Church of England was 
more associated with the wealthy groups in 
England, but today many of the richest men 
have other religious allegiances, or none at all. 
The fact that the Monarch is by law Head of 
the Church gives it a certain social prestige but 
that is not nearly, so significant as it used to be. 

There are two social characteristics which on 
the whole are common to all the churches in 
England. and Wales—the predominance of 
women belonging to the churches and the weak- 
ness of the churches in the industrial areas, An 
investigation into these facts was organised re- 
cently in a mining and steel town in the north 
of England. It is a town of about 20,000 people. 
The investigation concentrated on the children 
in three schools and they gave some revealing 
answers, School A (children in the best residen- 
tial part of the town) had 11 per cent. of their 
parents going regularly to church; while in 
School C, down near the steel works, only 8 per 
cent. went to church, But 55 per cent. of the 
boys and 69 per cent, of the girls went to Sun- 
day school, and a quarter of them had something 
to do with the churches in week-day evenings, 
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—this te to himself; but aed a hope 
that goes beyond the limit of this world, beyond 
death to Resurrection, And although, being 
human, we shall inevitably ask the question 

hen will these things be? ’"—‘ Lord, how 
long? ’—yet we know that to this question there 
can be no answer except in terms of our own 
readiness to receive the coming of Christ. 
‘Watch therefore’, In Advent we are disciplin- 
ing ourselves to watch and wait as we ought; 
not passively, but actively, in obedience and 
in hope.—Home Service 


Church-going in Britain Today 


three talks 


either as members of scout and guide companies 
or something similar. 

This investigation shows that over the past 
hundred years regular church-going has declined 
in this town from 40 per cent. to about 8 per 
cent., and the biggest decline is seen in the Free 
Churches, The Methodists at one time had ten 
chapels in the town, Three have now been 
closed. The Roman Catholics are the new- 
comers on the scene and they now equal the 
Church of England in numbers, largely because 
of the coming into the town of Irish immigrants 
in search of work, But, as I said, 60 per cent, of 
the parents see that their children go to Sunday 
school—and more girls go than boys: 69 to 55. 
The children also reported that in 90 homes 
out of 100 there was a copy of the Bible, and 
that religious services were heard over the radio. 
From these results it seems that there is a greater 
chance in England of a girl becoming a regular 
church member than a boy, and that she will 
come more often from what is called a ‘ good 
social area’. 

The biggest social and religious problem of 
the churches of all kinds in England is the gap 
between them and the workers in the great in- 
dustries. There is no doubt that the skilled 
technician, the shop steward, the unskilled 
labourer, the miner and the charge-hand have 
little to do with organised religion, You see that 
particularly in the mining valleys of South 
Wales, Fifty years ago the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, and Methodist chapels were filled twice 
a Sunday with big congregations singing their 
heads off, and happy to listen to long, eloquent 
sermons, There has been a big change in social 
habit. The churches at one time provided social 
contacts, adult education, recreation, discussion 
on social issues, All that is now provided else- 
where. What the Church has to offer principally 
—the wership of God—is neglected, and that is 
an entangled problem which the churches have 
to go on wrestling with. 


The Parish Communion 

With its widespread parish system, the Church 
of England is still a lively social factor in the 
life of England, Each parish is a branch of an 
extensive social system reminding men of the 
presence of God and of their duty towards their 
neighbours. Every Englishman has the right to 
call on the Church to marry him, to baptise 
his children, and to bury him, and in the main 


men often go in sports jackets and flannel 


ieenerations ‘be Peeopeedl padics vont 


_ trousers, and their girl friends without hats. 
_ The Church is trying to move with the times. 


4 - One of the most popular services in the big 
cities is a parish communion early on Sunday | 
~ morning with everybody having breakfast to- . 


gether afterwards, There are over 11,000 full- 
time clergy in charge of parishes, many of them 
with assistants. Every year the Church of Eng- 
land needs about 600 new young men to train 
‘as priests. The job is not well paid—about £600 

a year and a house. The priest has got to be a 
good mixer, a hard worker, and to be enthusias- 
tic about the job he is doing, Last year 1,200 
men applied for training. 
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The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed. in 


1g of ae coming 
from homes which ar well off Jor socially 
important, ‘Being a parson in Britain today is a 


- tough job, and like all tough jobs it is calling 


out the finest volunteers, Pe 
There has been a good deal of ‘emphasis re- 
cently in England on special evangelistic mis- 
sions, of which the most notable was. that of — 
the - ‘American Billy Graham. Many people 
within the Churches believe there is a danger 
in this movement. It is making religion too in- 
dividualistic, and taking away its meaning for 
social and economic life. They - say that the: 
Church is here to shape the way that men live 
in their daily affairs; to point to the right rela- 
tions between all sections of society: in other 


—" 


: an essential part of the Church’s work to 


Picea passed lately It said: W 7 


Present the gospel of the Kingdom of 
_ such a way that it will effectively pro. of} oe ee 
more Christian ordering of society’, The 

Church of England . is going to turn its leading — 
thinkers on to this plan, In some Way it is taking — 


up again the great work that the late Archbishop a 
‘Temple started years ago. He caught the ima- 


gination of the English people because he Re 
preached that religion had to do with the things Wiss. 


_ of every day. It is easy enough to pass a resolu-_ 28 4 


tion, but this one I think is a sign of the new os + 
life and gest, within the Church of England. — = 
i Pa —General Overseas soa ‘ ee 
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Russia, the Atom, and the West 
Sir,—Viewed purely as an aspect of Western 


strategy Professor Kennan may well be right in 


concluding in the fifth Reith Lecture (THE 
LISTENER, December 12) that economic aid to 
under-developed countries is not an attractive 
short-term political or psychological weapon. 
‘We would, however, be mistaken if we assumed 


from this that such aid has little real social and ~ 


economic value. 

The danger, as a Dutch delegate recently 
pointed out to the second U.N, Committee in 
New York, is that bilateral aid, which forms 
over 70 per cent. of aid to the under-developed 
countries, is becoming a race between the Great 


_ Powers harmful to balanced economic growth. 


It is this kind of politically motivated aid which 
discriminates between nations, appearing to 


'~ treat recipient countries as politica]. pawns not 


needy people, which causes resentment and — 


_ understandable psychological problems in the 
uncommitted countries. 

Yet the world has 120,000 more monte to 
feed each day and if we are to tackle the prob- 
lem of global poverty and bridge the increasing 
gap between the standards of the industrial 
countries and their less privileged neighbours the 


latter must have external aid if only to belp 


‘them help themselves. 
Let us by all means clean the slate of past 
deeds, but that does not enable us to shed our 
' responsibilities as lightly as Professor Kennan 
would appear to wish, particularly if we are try- 


ing to defend our Western values or Christian 


ethics which recognise that as with individuals, 
countries cannot neglect their less fortunate 
fellows. 

A better alternative to bilateral assistance is 
multilateral aid either of the Colombo Plan type 
or preferably through an international fund 
such as the proposed Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development (Sunfed). 
Both ultimate donor and recipient would con- 
tribute to such a fund and both would retain 
their self respect, the loss of which is one of 
the chief psychological dangers. The fund 
would also provide non-self-liquidating capital 


which is not a prime feature of bilateral 


schemes, 


Support for establishing Sunfed now has — 


come from many Nato countries as well as from 
Iron Curtain and Asiatic lands. It is therefore 
to be regretted that the U.S.A. and the U.K. are 
opposing its launching at the U. By General 
Assembly.—Y ours, etc., 


London, S.E. 24 Davin J. Roos 


Sir,—Professor George F, Kennan’s observa- 
tions in the fifth Reith Lecture entitled ‘The 


- Non-European World’ (THs LISTENER,.Decem- 


ber 12) in regard to economic aid to under- 
developed countries will cause deep regret in 
countries like India, not so much for the in- 
ferences he has drawn, but the wrong premises 
with which he starts, For no under-developed 
or undeveloped country has ever ‘ demanded’ 
economic aid from the West in the manner he 
alleges, namely ‘ we are determined to have eco- 
nomic development and have it at once, For us 
this is an over-riding aim, an absolute require- 
ment... .. You in the West owe it to us to, let 
us have your assistance and to give it to us 
promptly and effectively . 
take it from the Russians . 

To start with, it would - ihe height of folly 
and ignorance to ‘demand’ aid, Assistance is 
not demanded, it is requested. That is why, for 
instance, the Finance Minister of India, Mr. 
T. T. Krishnamachari, knocked at the door of 
one Western capital after another reasoning, re- 


questing, pleading and even begging, but never _ 


demanding, still less threatening. Even after 


India’s utter humiliation—as some Indians_ 


described it—at the failure to secure a loan, 


India continued with its conciliatory and per- 


suasive efforts and proposed the formation of a 
Commonwealth Bank for mutual aid at the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference held 
recently in New Delhi. | 

The ‘Economic development . . . at once’ of 
any country no matter how vast its resources 
and unlimited its supplies of ‘ wherewithal’ 
may be, is never a practical possibility, It has 
takefi the West at least 125 years to attain the 
standards which it now enjoys. The U.S.S.R. 
has been struggling for the last thirty years and 
has not yet attained even one quarter of the per 


capita mechanical equipment, production, in-— 


_ U.K. for a population of about 50,000,000 equal 


. otherwise we will 


‘population. 


come, and standard of living of the West, Fens 
to suggest by implication, ‘therefore, that India 
for instance is attempting economy ela ro 
ment ‘at once’ is to brand Indian planners as” 4 
entirely devoid of common-or-garden common. 
sense. India’s attempt at raising its per capita 
income from £21 (compared with £320 in the 

U.K. and, many times more in the U.S.A.) to4- 
£24.75 during the current plan period, 7.e., 3 ws i: 
per cent. per annum, involving a total capital - 
outlay of £5,400, ,000, 000, i.e., £1,080,000,000 
per annum aan to per aoe investment of = 
£3 for a population of about 360,000,000 com- 
pares with £1,500,000,000 per annum in the 


a a a sda i > 


to per capita investment of £30 per annum and »— 
still higher rate of capitalisation in‘ the: U. iS ANcdaa 
Canada, and elsewhere, Surely India’s extremely 
low ‘capital investment cannot be interpreted: aS Ne 
attempting economic development ‘at once’ sive : 
is a well-known fact that the vast majority of 
Indian people cannot afford two square meals’ a 
day, use all told fifteen yards a year of cotton” 
fabric for their apparel, have no shelter or next _ 
to none, and receive no education, They there- 
fore fall an easy prey to disease and death and) 
multiply inordinately, sexual life being the only — 
pleasure they can afford and obtain for nothing. 
It has been recently established by animal ex- 
periments, as reported in the World Health 
Organisation Annual Report, 1956, that fertility 
index rises and surprisingly enoueh the span of 
life increases with lowered standard of living. ; 
It will, I hope, be now conceded why most — 
thinking Indians consider the contemplated tar- 
gets in the present plan period as abysmally 
low for a rise of 15s, 9d. (about Rs. 10s.) in the 
per capita income will not help the country 
much in relieving the distress of its people o a 
check abnormal increase in population, What is — 
needed most desperately is a steady, rapid and 
startling advance in the per capita in 
greater than that of 124 per cent. obtained 
some of the under-developed East Euro 
countries and continued for a decade as 
only means of ee life bearable and 


P=. 
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es I venture’to ‘hope that ve 
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‘ 
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*- Hin SSesenibe that ‘ great damage can be done by 


rapid economic development ’, may I submit 
with great respect, is incorrect because in the 


_ first instance it is not unfortunately, at any rate 
_ in the case of India, rapid enough but dismally 

‘slow, and, secondly, ‘ cultural texture’ 
- altered by economic development whereas the 
- sociological structure would be affected for the 


is not 


-better as industrialisation has done in the West. 
Yours, etc., 


_ London, W.5 L, ZUTSHI 


Sir,—In his admirable letter printed in THE’ 


LISTENER of December 5, Mr. L. M. Hopkins 
_has pointed out that there are still, unfortun- 
ately, several reasons why we ‘cannot trust the 
’ Germans ’. 
- compensation for stateless disabled and unfit 


The irony of the situation regarding 


concentration camp survivors, some of them 
_-victims of -medical experiments, is that the 
German parliament has- passed the necessary 
_ legislation, many Germans sincerely wish this 
- compensation to be given, but somewhere along 
the line of Civil Service administration every 


_ possible excuse for withholding justice is found, 


so that many stateless non-Jewish Nazi victims 
still get no compensation. 

‘Therefore, we have no alternative but to judge 
the Germans by their failure to fulfil their 
pledges.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.4 GRETA EEDLE 


The Tragedy of Indonesia ‘ 

Sir,—Having listened to Mr. Goedhart’s, 
broadcast on what is termed ‘The Tragedy of 
Indonesia’ and having noted the prominence 


- given to his talk by printing it in THE LISTENER 
_ (December 12), I sincerely hope that you will be 


generous enough to give an Indonesian a chance 
publicly to state his country’s case—though in 
a very limited way. 

First and foremost I would like to point out 
that there has never been an affinity of soul 
between Indonesia and Holland. How on earth 
could this come about when the relations be- 
tween the two countries were marred by blood- 
sheds, armed conflicts, not to mention the cruel 
and patronising attitude of the Dutch Colonial 
Administration towards the ‘ natives’, and, until 
now, the unenlightened Dutch attitude of 
pursuing their colonial policy in West Irian? 
Mr. Goedhart was quite right in mentioning 
that the Dutch had made Indonesia into a 
prosperous country, but forgot to mentian that 
the benefits went mainly to Holland and not to 
the Indonesians, of whom, I recall, the Dutch 
_were fond of saying that they were content to 
live upon plain boiled rice and a dried Bo 
alone! 

As to Mr, Goedhart’s conviction that the 
- Dutch sought the best for Indonesia and stood 
by her during the Japanese invasion, I remember 
that when I was conscripted into the Royal 
_ Dutch Navy, just a few months before the 


_ Japanese landing, I, like all the other ‘ natives’, 


received only one-third of the pay given to the 


Dutch boys of the same rank. Eurasians were 


leged and put on equal footing with the 
thus creating not only resentment of 
Indonesians towards the Dutch but also 
onism. between people of the same colour 

same Rnvicceeteeats. I also recall that - 

; the Indonesians, we were 


mieicy a the Waraneec invaders, The 250,000 


Dutch nationals who remained in Indonesia had 


not the time nor the opportunity to return to 
their country, which was at that time already 
occupied by the German Armed Forces. 

But as soon as the war in the Pacific came to 
a close, and in spite of having had the experi- 
ence themselves of being invaded and occupied 
by another nation, the Netherlands Government 
sent thousands of her soldiers with all possible 
haste to her prosperous islands, with the sole 
intention of preventing the Indonesians from 
looking after her own affairs, If, after 350 years 
under Dutch ‘guidance’, Indonesia was still 
not ready for independence, then surely the 
Dutch should cease criticising the shortcomings 
and mistakes of Indonesia as a new independent 
country. And why still cling on to West-Irian 
—even to the extent of refusing to talk about its 
status—if the Dutch really wish they could no 
longer be made the scapegoats for Indonesia’s 
misfortunes? By ceding the disputed territory to 
Indonesia, the Indonesians could also no longer 
use ‘New Guinea’ as an issue to ‘ distract the 
attention of the discontented masses from the 
inner weakness of their own government’, 

To suggest, as Mr. Goedhart does, that there 
is no Indonesia as such any more, because of 
the recent differences between the Central 


-Government and the islands outside Java, is as 


absurd as suggesting, for instance, that there is 
no United States of America as such any more, 
because Governor Faubus of Arkansas did not 
wish to obey President Eisenhower’s order. 
Finally, with regard to Mr. Goedhart imply- 
ing that after the Dutch the Indonesians may 
next turn against the British, I would like to 


point out that there is no reason at all why ~ 


“tomorrow may be the turn of the British’, 
since the relations between the United Kingdom 
and Indonesia are friendly and in fact much 
more healthy than the relations between 
Indonesia and Holland. If only the Dutch had 
adopted the British attitude towards India, and 
had respected the Indonesians striving towards 
independence, then there would also be mutual 
goodwill between our two countries, We still 
hope, however, that with some realistic and 


clear thinking on the part of the Dutch, better. 


understanding and respect for each other can 
be attained.—Yours, etc., 
London, E.C.4 D. SUMARNO 
London correspondent of Antara 


The Shadow of the ‘Bulge’ 

Sir,—Mr. Wellens’ main suggestion for solving 
the problem, so clearly stated in his talk (THE 
LISTENER, December 5), of the population 
‘bulge’ called for a new attitude towards semi- 
skilled labour. The achievement of this is depen- 
dent on the acquiescence if not the enthusiastic 
support of both trade unions and employers in 
the industries concerned, but there is no guaran- 
tee and, in some cases, little hope that this will 
be forthcoming. 

However Mr. Wellens surely overlooked a 
more direct solution, namely the raising of the 
school leaving age, for all children, to sixteen. 
Both the figures quoted by Mr. Wellens and the 
graph printed in THE LISTENER show that, from 


an industrial point of view, 1962 would be the ~ 


most favourable year for carrying out this over- 
due reform, which can be implemented by 
government order under the provisions of the 


1944 Education Act and does not necessarily 


require any prior change of attitude on the part 
of any section of industry. 

Whether from an educational point of view, 
the raising of the school leaving age in 1962 will 
be practicable is quite another matter. The 
secondary schools will already be overcrowded 
by the ‘bulge’ so that, to avoid a deterioration 
in educational standards, the necessary decisions 
and preparations to provide additional teachers 
and school accommodation will have to be made 
in the near future. If administratively possible, 
the raising of the leaving age could perhaps be 
spread over three years to avoid an abrupt 
change in the total number of school leavers 
in the one year.—Yours, etc., 


Chelmsford G. E. ALLEN 


Sir.—Is Mrs. Simon quite sure that the © 
Russian examination which she mentions in her 
letter published in THE LisTENER of December 
12 is the equivalent of our G.C.E. ‘O” level? 
And if she is right in claiming that all the 
Russian children are expected to pass this exam- 
ination then what purpose does the examination 
serve? 

She complains that less than 20 per cent. of 
English children are given the opportunity to 
pass the G.C.E. Surely the truth is that all 
English children are given the opportunity but 
only about 20 per cent. have the intelligence to 
pass, and it is to sort out this 20 per cent. that 
the G.C.E, papers are designed. 

If intelligence is a hereditary quality then it 
would seem that the average level of intelligence 
in*a eountry will be raised by more children 
being born to parents of high intelligence than 
to parents of low intelligence. How is any public 
educational system to tackle this problem? 

Mr. Bond in his letter is more realistic; the 
conditions of which he complains are regrettably 
common. Given the opportunity the average 
sympathetic and conscientious teacher will 
quickly discover what are the true abilities of a 
child, but it is the conditions in Which the 
teacher works, and not what persons in admini- 
strative and higher educational positions tell 
him, that may prevent him from fulfilling his 
function properly. Everyone agrees that classes 
of over thirty are too big. The problem is the 
recruiting of enough teachers for primary and 
secondary modern schools and the provision of 
enough accommodation. 

Mrs. Simon appears to overlook the fact that 
the public schools set an examination which 
selects only the children of high intelligence. 

Finally, most of the points I have dealt with 
have as to do with Mr. Wellens’ talk. 

Yours, etc., 


Burford JoHN MARSHALL 


The Reasoning of Europeans 

Sir,—Bertrand Russell is, I believe, an agnos- 
tic, Speaking as one myself, I think that we 
should watch our step before becoming dog- 
matic. When he states that ‘ Nature does what it 
does, not what we should wish, nor yet what we 
should fear, but something blandly unconscious 
of our existence’, one may well ask not only 
what the ‘something’ is, but also grant that 
there may be a power in, and/or behind, it 
which is conscious of all existence. 

It would also be interesting to know why he 
anthropomorphically attributes a bland uncon- 
sciousness to the ‘something’, If he tries to 
imagine its alicged- unconsciousness as being, 


Brandy and Soda get together 


for a Happy Christmas 


And that goes for Brandy and Ginger Ale as well. 
They are Mr. Brandyman’s two luxurious long drinks that 
give Brandy (the traditional favourite at Christmas time) 
an irresistible appeal for every taste. Be sure to lay 
in a bottle or two of Martell, a syphon or two of 
Soda, and a few bottles of Ginger Ale, and 
make the Christmas party go! 


Make hrionds with 


MARTELL 


BRANDY for CHRISTMAS means MARTELL 


One of the most pleasant aspects of a P & O cruise is the high 
standard of comfort in cabin and public rooms. Here you 
settle down at once. Everything around you says ‘welcome, 

relax and forget the fretted world for a while’. Your cabin | 
becomes a place of slippered comfort when the excitement of 
the day is over. Sound sleep prepares you for the delights and 
experiences of the next day. This ‘make yourself at home’ 

feeling sets the key for a truly wonderful holiday that will — 

benefit health and outlook long after the cruise is over. re 


Ask for the full cruising programme from your local Travel Agent or direct frem 


P&O 14/16, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. WHItehall 4444 
122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 AVEnue 8000 ~ 


This child 
should be on 
OMe, conscience 


This is an actual photograph of. a little girl of 2 years 
9 months—as the N.s.P. c.c, inspector found her. She 
had been left alone for hours every day in a locked and ~ 
_ empty room. She was thin, undernourished, and 6 lbs. 
under normal weight. Worst of all, she was frightened. 
Now, thanks to the n.s.P.c.c., she is happy, well-fed and 
ae well cared for. - ; 
on _ This particular little girl is only one of thousands of 
children who need your help. Send a donation now, 
however small, to .. 


N-S:P-C-C 


ROOM 65 
VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, WC2 


When you make your will, don’t forget the N.S.P.C.C. 


LIGHT UP AND PIPE DOWN’ an 


a favourite briar with Balkan Sobranie glowing i in he 
owl is the perfect answer to present discontents, a quiet 
smoke your refuge from a raucous world, and Balkan 
epi is your best, contribution to noisy debate. So light 

in your wisdom, pipe down . .. The oes 


Balkan Sobranie 


5/9 per oz. VIRGINIAN No. 16 11/6 for2: 
SOBRANIE LTD. “de CITY EOSD: LOND ORS 


trariwis -churlish, hs mar be better able 0 
see that both expressions are words signifying 
~ nothing. —Yours, etc., 


Bajamar, Tenerife HENRY SAVAGE 


Ree eeriade Russell 4. rcporied’ to have) 


said, according to your version of his talk 
(printed on November 21), that the Greeks 
_ invented mathematics and the apparatus of 
___ deductive reasoning. This statement is surely in- 
E* correct and must have been a slip on the part 
of the great philosopher. 
: It is well known that the Chinese, the Hindus, 
- and the Arabs had all developed mathematics 
- even in prehistoric times, and long before the 
Greeks. Arab numerals are still in use. 
- Yours, etc., 
M. P. K. MENON 


q 
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What Price the Sterling Area? 
_ - Sir,—I am at a loss to understand what Mr. 
J Day really wants. It is surely fanciful to suppose 
‘ that the City could go on much as before if 
; sterling were no longer an _ international 
4 currency? If we dismantled the transferable 
account system, resorted to bilateral’ payments, 
withdrew ‘ commodity convertibility ’ and intro- 
R duced quite new control over the flow of money 
to sterling countries, then most sections of the 
City must inevitably suffer. Now that Mr. Day 
and I are happily agreed that the City may be 
worth about £100,000,000 a year to this country 
in terms of foreign exchange, I should have 
thought it essential to avoid even the possibility 
of sacrificing any of that income. 

Mr. Day now pleads that his estimate of 
£20,000,000 to £30,000,0000 referred only to the 
foreign exchange earnings of the banks. But this 
is almost as great an exaggeration of their role 
as it is an underestimate of the earnings of the 
whole City. Bankers will gracefully reject Mr. 
Day’s tribute as over generous. At the same time 
- they may well wish they could persuade Mr. 
Day that the City cannot be cut up into little 
Pieces—without the links provided by the banks’ 
international connections, insurance, shipping, 
merchanting and the oil companies would find it 
much more difficult to earn money overseas. 

As for overseas investment, what, I wonder, is 
the real meaning of Mr. Day’s distinction be- 
tween the interests of people in a country and 
that country itself? Perhaps it is to prepare us 
for the demands which will soon doubtless -be 
made that we should invest more in under- 
developed countries where the returns may be 
lower, in preference to more promising invest- 
ments elsewhere, either at home or abroad. But 
this is not going to be the way to the greatest 
possible increase in world income.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.3 Joun Woop » 


Sir,—Mr. Alan Day’s talk on the sterling 
area (THE LiIsTENER, November 21) was 
extremely interesting as was his letter in your 
 Jast issue elucidating his views. It may be, as 
he believes, that ‘most of the City’s earnings 
would still continue to flow in as before, even if 
sterling were no longer maintained as an inter- 
national currency’. But it cannot be assumed 
_ without further examination as it appears at 
sight | to be extremely improbable. Not 


i = 


. This would in itself make 
feel that Great Britain’s economic 
s even more unstable than they had 


to ERS and that the Government 


- would not hesitate to interfere with individual 


rights or international trade in their efforts to 
avoid unpopular remedies. It does not seem to 
me that this would encourage anyone to insure 
with British companies or to charter ships on 
the Baltic Exchange. There is also some reason 
to believe that if people are forced to go to 
other centres for banking services they will, as 
a mere matter of convenience, go there for other 
services as well. 

Confidence in Mr. Day’s judgement on these 
matters is not increased by the statement that 
he would be ‘ inclined to withdraw the rights of 
British merchants to buy for dollars and sell 
for other currencies’. The whole point of going 
to the commodity .market is that commodities 
from the whole world can be found there and 
that it is possible to choose quality, grade and 
price according to requirements. If the markets 


-are to be confined to those commodities which 


can be bought with. sterling or with soft cur- 
rencies (for in these circumstances ‘ soft’ and 
“hard’ currencies will inevitably reappear) why 
come to London? The fact that Mr. Day says 
“in present circumstances’ only deepens appre- 
hension as, if one thing is clear, it is that no 
cofmmodity market can operate if what they 


-are or are not allowed to buy changes with 


every change in the economic wind. 

Mr. Day’s views on overseas investment con- 
tain the fallacy that the men who happen to 
comprise the Government of the moment are 
possessed of some infallible wisdom and know 
where exports of capital should go. Has he 
considered, for instance, the effect of curtailing 
the export of capital to Australia on the motor 
industry ?>—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 Diana SPEARMAN 


A Religious Justification of Divorce 
Sir—St. Basil’s orthodoxy seems to be im- 
pugned by Miss de Beausobré in her talk on 
divorce in the Eastern Church (THE LISTENER, 
December 12) if her assertion ‘ the obvious thing 
for those two’ (i.e., the innocent husband and 
the woman he: now lives with), ‘is to regularise 
the irregular situation’ is fathered on St. Basil, 
as anyone listening or reading might readily 
conclude. In his book. the Morales he clearly 
rules out remarriage for divorced partners. I 
have his complete works available. Would Miss 
de Beausobre kindly supply the reference in any 
other of his writings where he contradicts this 
clear statement of the Morales.—Yours, etc., 
- Belfast FRANCIS MORGAN 


The Rediscovery of Eastern Christendom 

Sir,—It is a remarkable coincidence that Mr. 
Peter Hammond’s answer to the critics of his 
talks on ‘ The Rediscovery of Eastern Christen- 
dom’ should have appeared in the same number 
of THE LISTENER as Miss de Beausobre’s fascin- 
ating talk on the Eastern Orthodox attitude to 
divorce. Nothing could have underlined the 
truth of Mr. Hammond’s basic assertion, that 
there is a radical difference between the tradi- 
tions of Eastern and Western Christendom, than 


did Miss de Beausobre’s exposition of the Ortho-. 


dox position on this particular question. 
Neither Mr. Greig nor Mr. Grimes, despite 
the very different nature of their criticisms of 
the Orthodox Church, has ever succeeded in 
escaping from the presuppositions and outlook 


of the Western clergyman. As Miss de Beausobre 
remarks, ‘It has come about that the West 
simply has not the feel of the East’s psychologi- 
cal’ climate’. It was the great merit of Mr. 
Hammond’s two talks that they gave a picture 
of the Orthodox point of view, as seen from 
within, not as misinterpreted by the application 
to it of alien Western categories of thought. 
Yours, etc., 


Lond, W.8 A. M. ALLCHIN 


Working in Loud Noise 

Sir,—I read with great interest Mr. Broad- 
bent’s talk on ‘ Working in Loud Noise’ in THE 
LISTENER of December 5. I -was surprised to see 
that nowhere did he suggest that noise could 
be an asset to mental work. 

The domestic configurations were such at the 
school which I attended that one did the bulk 
of one’s academic work against a background of 
noise. This varied between the animated hum of 
myriad conversations and the deafening roar of 
gramophone, pugilism, indoor scrummages and 
general debate. There were, of course, times of 
complete quiet; but it was my experience that 
one’s brain worked faster and more smoothly 
against a background lubrication of noise. 

After two years spent working in close 
proximity to an electricity generator whose noise 
output was phenomenal, I now find myself 
working in the total silence of university rooms. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the silence 
is a distraction in itself; for one’s mind is 
decoyed by the consciousness of one’s own 
presence engendered by the stillness. 

Much may depend as to what the individual 
is accustomed. But I. submit that it would be 
rash to deny the possibility that noise may be, 
for some people, a necessary prerequisite of con- 
centrated mental work, in that the mental pro- 
cesses may flow more smoothly, in harmony 
with a steady roar than in the offending stillness 
of total silence. At least it might be agreed that 
it is not so much the level of noise as sudden 
variations in it which affect concentration. 

Yours, etc., 


Oxford PETER yagi 


Frank Harris and Shakespeare 

Sir,—To avoid confusion, may I point out 
that although in my talk on Frank Harris (THE 
LISTENER, December 5) Harris refers to his Life 
of Shakespeare, no such work under that title 
exists? The book to which he called my attention 
was The Man Shakespeare and His Tragic Life 
Story, published in 1909. Nor should this in 
turn be confused with his play, published a year 
later, entitled Shakespeare and His Love. 

This latter work, it is interesting to recall, 
is referred to at some length by Shaw in his 
preface to The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. It 
was alleged by Harris to have been immediately 
accepted by Beerbohm Tree, who advanced him 
£500 and promised to open a new season with 
it. Tree’s excuse for not eventually doing so 
was that in the meantime he had found his 
daughter, Viola, to have some talent as an 
actress, and wished her to appear with him. As 
howevér he could not make love to his own 
daughter on the stage, which in the Harris play 
ke would have been obliged to do, he chose 
enother, more suitable, vehicle for their joint 
appearance.—Y ours, etc., 


London, W.C.1 SEWELL STOKES 


* 1639 


HEN Delacroix warned a painter 
‘If you’re not skilful enough to 
make a sketch of a man who’s 
thrown himself from a window, in 
the time he takes to fall from the fourth 
floor to the ground, you'll never 
produce a great masterpiece’, he 
was speaking of the kind of drawing 
the ‘modern world has come to 
admire, the lightning sketch, the 
__- virtuoso snapshot, even the cine- 
matic movement-record. Some of 
the great masters have obliged in this 
direction and reaped their reward 
from modern taste: Leonardo’s 
movement-studies of the Virgin and 
Child playing with a cat, Rem- 
brandt’s record, shot by shot, of a 
beggar shuffling along the street, 
Brouwer’s dancing peasants, 
Tiepolo’s flashy but incredibly 
authoritative flying angels, Goya’s 
crowds in a park, and Rowlandson’s 
runaway horses and seething market- 
crowds. For Piero della Francesca 
drawing meant profiles and con- 
tours; for -Vasari, the first great 
“systematic collector of drawings, 
there was a careful distinction - 
between sketches (schizzi) and dili- 
gently executed or finished drawings 
(disegni). ° 
In more modern terms this is a 
conflict between the Romantic and 
the Classic, and it is no mere 
coincidence that the great age of 
= collecting drawings should be that 
battleground of taste, the eighteenth 
century, when finish and the grand 
style were on their way out. Sir 
_ Joshua Reynolds sets up Rembrandt 
as a corrective to Raphael, and it 
was a young Romantic painter who 
wrote on the back of a drawing, 
“TI have left this for some damned 
fool to finish’. 
They used to be called ‘Old 
Master Drawings’, and there was 
~ even, for many years, a wonderful 
__ English periodical called:Old Master 
Drawings, but now, under American influence, 
they are ‘Master Drawings’, and that is the 
_ title of this volume*, Here are 109 drawings 
_ from the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts, 
ranging from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, from early miniatures on vellum to 
_ Rowlandson and Gainsborough, by way of 
Leonardo, Raphael, Durer, Titian, Tintoretto, 
Rembrandt, Poussin, and Watteau. They are 
presented in often brilliant facsimile of the 
colour, texture, and tone of drawings in ink, 
swater-colour, bistre, indian ink, and chalk, Many 
of them, framed under glass, would “be in- 
distinguishable from originals. 
_ The Budapest Museum, like the Alberta, is 
an aristocratic sa tae of the ee 
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century. Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen gave his 
name to the Albertina, and Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy, who began collecting in 1794, is 
commemorated in the NE surmounted by a 
crown which forms his collector’s mark. In the ; 


-. Sketches and studies by Albrecht Diirer, from Master Drawings 


collecting of drawings a collector’s mark confers 


a kind of immortality. It is stamiped on the face 
of the drawing for all time, and thus we are 
able to trace several of these drawings from 
their original English collections. In England 
the painters, and above all the successful 
portrait-painters, assembled old master drawings 
in thousands: Sir Peter Lely, Jonathan 
Richardson, Sir James Thornhill, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Sir Thomas Lawrence. In this 
collection the Luini, the Veronese, the Parme- 
gianino, the Pontormo were all once owned by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the Guido Reni 
‘ Crucifixion of St. Peter’ was treasured succes- 
sively by Lely, by Lankrinck, and by Reynolds. 


The value of so varied a collection of accur-— 


e e Masters — 


a pupil, Hans eeteabecks to paint; two ‘drab 
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stutleat to ae connoisseur, ‘ariel to Sthe collector. a 
The mere collector, whose chief desire is acquisi- — 
tion, may, from the group of Rembrandts, id 
get his eye in that the next — one ‘that 
= turns up in a portfolio in the Porto-— 
bello Road will leap into his hand, 
It is good to know that even a poor 
man may live in the margin of this a8 
princely collection, and that it is 
ees even in these days, to. ‘pick — . 
? if not a Diirer or a. Leonardo, ; 
oe least a Poussin, a Bibiena, a 
Tiepolo or even an early Watteau. 
The connoisseur, whose business 
it is to know, will gloat over the 
quality of Leonardo’ s two chalk | ~~ 
heads for the lost “Battle ‘ot. 
‘ Anghiari’. He will delight in | 
the faithful rendering» of the very 
“ Corregiescity ’ of | ‘Coraaato ane 
handling of red chalk in an exquisite 
‘Madonna and Child’, until he 
reads Mr. A. E. Popham’s new book : 
on Correggio’s Drawings where he sh 
will find this same drawing convinc- 
ingly assigned to Bernardino Gatti. | 
The student, whose business it is 
to learn, to discriminate, and to as 
define, will find this Volane a happy © 
hunting ground, beginning with ~ 
drawings which are not labelled with 
an artist’s name; the early fifteenth- _ 
century Lombard drawing of - 
‘ Hunters’ (No. 6), and the SIX- 
teenth-century Venetian * Horse- 4 
men’ (No, 37),~ worthy of Titian, a 
if we really knew what a genuine — 
Titian drawing looked like: The < 
student has to ask so many ques- 
tions about a drawing: who did it, 
and when and where was it done, 
and for what painting or sculpture. 
Fortunately many of the drawings i in } 
this volume are studies for known a 
works; the two Veroneses, the Par- 
_ the Elsheimer, _ the 
the Guido Reni_ and the 


megianino, 

Carracci, 

- Watteau. 
There is one- drawing, howe 
the Direr Sheet, of studies, which is of special 
interest to the-student, Diirer believed that ‘: 
paint is to be able to portray upon a flat surface 
any visible thing whatsoever that may be chosen i 

He was the most versatile ang ¢ conscientious tech 


his hand to one it, Heke are bank sheichae 
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and diligent drawings: two ani sketches, f a 


ae and a aaa an exercise in profiles 


Buddhist Himalaya. By David Snell- 
grove. Faber, for Cassirer. 35s. 
THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK and the picture on the 
dust-cover of a Tibetan monastery perched on a 
mountainside promise a different view of the 
Himalaya from that of the traveller or moun- 
taineer. The author gives early warning that he 


- will not attempt a description of those majestic 
scenes; and so the peaks and glaciers, the bare 


gorges and sheltered valleys remain, as it were, 
a back-drop to the main theme which is an 
account of the development of Buddhist doctrine 
from its Indian origins to a dead-end in Nepal 
and a live and dominant faith in Tibet. 
_ Those who take their ideas of Tibetan 
Buddhism from purveyors of additional eyes, 
aerobatic monks and such fancies will find them- 
selves here in an unfamiliar world of careful and’ 
quiet exposition which does not, however, 
entirely conceal the author’s affection for his 
subject or for the peaceful Himalayan monastery 
where he studied it. 

A common criticism of Tibetan religion is 
that it is a degeneration from early Buddhism; 
and the proliferation of images, including many 


that are horrific and seemingly obscene, is diffi- 


cult to reconcile with the traditional view of a 


‘calm ascetic preaching the ‘Eightfold Path ‘to 


Enlightenment. Dr. Snellgrove rebuts such 
general charges of degeneration and helps to 
explain the apparent paradox by showing that 
in the millennium between its birth in India and 
its arrival in Tibet the doctrine had absorbed 
and transmuted all manner of extraneous ideas. 
In particular it had taken over the assortment 
of magic and mysticism in the Tantric texts 
together with the cult of actual sexual practice 
as a means to enlightenment. But this last was 
restricted to a few rare and exceptional masters 
for whom accommodation was found on the 
outskirts of the doctrine. For regular monastic 
usage the teachings about sexual practice were 
transformed into a meditative symbolism—quite 
natural to Tibetans who are uninhibited by 
western taboos—of union with the nature of the 
divinity as a step towards comprehension of the 
essential identity of form and essence. 
Symbolism similarly underlies every aspect of 
Tibetan religion, giving meaning to the selec- 
tion of images and their position in the temple, 
the nature of the offerings and so on; and the 
author shows how beneath all the baroque accre- 
tions Tibetan practice preserves the central ideas 
of the doctrine from its earliest known form— 
the impermanence of existence as the cause of 


suffering and the incentive to end it, the non- 


existence of self, the idea of enlightenment lead- 


ing to nirvana (or to continued existence for the” 
good of others), and the insistence on rules of 


ethical conduct. 
There is no need here to enquire how the 
pete ethics of Buddhism are to be squared 
ith its negative metaphysics. The author quotes 
4 dictum of Dr. Mus, which may be readily 
Brace, that Buddhism has more substance as a 
gion than as a philosophy. One may ask, 
perl ps, how that religion affects the comrnon 
This book is principally concerned with 
igher reaches of doctrine and has not much 


to say about the views and religious practices of 
the layman or about popular ceremonies, 
monastery dances, oracles and the like. While 
clearly agreeing with that great scholar-mission- 
ary of the eighteenth century, Ippolito Desideri, 
whose study of Tibetan religion still commands 
attention, that the Tibetans are ‘ virtuous, kindly 
and devout’ the author seems to view the lay- 
man with a hint of the superior kindliness of a 
Tibetan Lama. The formal relationship between 
monk and layman, we are told, is a co-operation 
between the ‘otherworldly’ practitioners who 
act as guides and helpers to those who are 
immersed in the affairs of this world. That 
formula has worked because medieval seclusion 
and genuine popular devotion to religion has left 
control of ideas in the hands of the monks. 
Foreign visitors have found all too many 
Tibetan monks idle, ignorant and ill-conducted; 
and to say that the doctrine deserves to be 
judged by its highest exponents, of whom 
happily there are not a few, is not really a suffi- 
cient answer. It is not the strongest points but 
the weakest that are open to attack by the cold 
winds of criticism now blowing from Com- 
munist China. 

But that is outside the scope of Dr. Snell- 
grove’s book, which can be warmly recommended 
for many merits including its scholarly but easily 
readable account of the springs and the course 
of Tibetan doctrine, its résumé of legend and 
fact about early Tibetan history, its well-chosen 
illustrations, and not least for the author’s lucid 
translations of Tibetan liturgies which help 
greatly towards understanding and appreciation 
of the inner meaning of Tibetan Buddhism. 


Brutus’s Orchard. Poems by Roy Fuller. 
’ Andre Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 
In poetry, as in painting, it is perhaps the 
abstract which is nowadays the easiest to do 
passably and the most difficult to differentiate 
into something original. Thus, Mr, Roy Fuller’s 
competence and self-confidence as an abstract 
poet in the Auden manner are unquestionable: 
what is less certain is how far his work in this 
genre, as shown in his latest collection of verse, 
is anything more than a sort of general con- 
temporary pastiche: 

The ’cellist from beneath his knees 

Sends out a transcendental chord; 


Suddenly cherry branches freeze; 
The captain points across the ford... 


Yet in his simpler, more sensual poems Mr. 
Fuller, while remaining no less skilful, is far 
more individual: 

Tonight across the unflawed moon 

Clouds like the ribbing of a shore 

Pass endlessly, and life and planet 

Take their far stations as before. 


I pass into the house which wears, 

As architecture must, its age: 

Upon the rotting floor the moon 

Opens its pure utopian page. 
He also has two good sonnets on sitting for 
one’s portrait, and the inevitable lines about 
writing Poetry without which no contemporary 
collection is complete: but these are nicely 
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judged, and instead of being content to make 
the usual point about how difficult it all i is, they 
deal with the less often observed fact that almost 
anything one writes seems at the time mag- 
nificent: 

When we desire to say 


‘Red’ and our pen puts down 
* Cardinal’ all the crown 


Of our head becomes alive, 
And we imagine five 
Or six continents under our sway . . 
The book ends with a set of mythological 
sonnets which are Mr, Fuller’s finest achieve- 
ment to date: hard, timeless as the glare of 
marble in a landscape in which all that ever 
happened is happening again and again for the 
benefit of all men: 
_ A granulated, storm-blown, ashen sky 
Behind blanched, still unruined columns where 
Monarch and queen, prophetic sister, dry 
Old statesmen still descend the marble stair .* , 
Judged by these poems rather than the earlier 
ones, this is a book of great distinction. 


The Blue Ants: 600 Million Chinese 
under the Red Flag. By Robert 
Guillain. Secker and Warburg. 25s. 


As correspondent for Le Monde, M. Guillain 
has known China at first hand under three very 
different conditions. In 1937 he went there to 
report on Japan’s ‘ undeclared war’; in 1949 
he witnessed the overthrow of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Nationalists by the Communists; two 
years ago he paid a third visit, in order to see 
for himself how the country and its people fared 
after six years of Communist rule. 

Like many other observers in China at the 
time of the Communist seizure of power in 
1949, his first impressions of the new regime 
had been very favourable. The corruption, 
incomp€étence and ruthlessness of the Kuomin- 
tang, the apathy of the Chinese at large, and 
the chaotic financial situation brought about by 
Nationalist misrule had been quickly superseded 
by an energetic efficiency entirely new to China; 
and in place of the ill-disciplined, demoralised 
Nationalist troops, there had appeared soldiery 
of the People’s Liberation Army—a quietly 
efficient, well-behaved body of men who, instead 
of indulging in the customary looting and high- 
handedness, were scrupulously correct in their 
bearing towards the civilian population and in- 
sisted on paying for everything they bought. 

It was perhaps due to the favourable reports 
he had sent to his paper in 1949, reports that 
had led some of his readers to brand him as a 
crypto-Communist, that M. Guillain was invited 
to return to China once more in 1955 in order 
to attend the celebrations marking the sixth 
anniversary of the new regime. But as he him- 
self remarks ruefully, it is unlikely that he will 
ever be invited again; for what he reported on 
the changed conditions as he found them after 
six years of Communist rule will hardly endear 
him to the present masters of China. The book 
under review, translated by Mervyn Savill, is 
based on these reports and his general summing 
up is, succinctly expressed in one of the chapter 
headings, ‘ Material Balance Sheet—Remarkable. 
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intonation: 
Te dos...’. Archaeological and rather dull, but 
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janis truly horrifying in thes spiritual and 
intellectual cost of these achievements as depicted 
in these Pages. ‘A terrifying uniformity and | 
-regimentation’ is how he describes it, a uni- 
-formity and regimentation: in thought, word 


and deed, almost incredible to those, like him-— 


self, who remember the cheerful, good-. 
_ humoured, individualistic Chinese of former 
times. There is even uniformity in dress, a 
universal, uncomely, blue cotton boiler-suit, 
worn by men and women alike—a fact which. 
accounts for the book’s title; for these six hun- 
dred million blue-garmented, regimented Chinese 
conjured up in his mind the picture of a vast 
_ant-heap of blue ants. 

Although handicapped by the constant 
attendance of an official interpreter, M. Guillain 


__ was able to travel widely, from Manchuria in 


the north to Canton in the south, and from 
Shanghai, where he found rather less change 
than elsewhere, to Lanchow in the north-west. 
But wherever he went he was appalled by the 
successful efforts made to crush all individual 
thought and, by what he calls ‘ the socialisation 
of head and brain’, to bring about ‘a fabulous 
and utterly dinwbing uniformity ’ of ‘ prefabri- 
-eated thought’. Horrifying, too, was the ‘ uni- 
versal and compulsory mutual surveillance’, 
which compelled children to denounce their 
parents and forced friends to spy on each other 
—the very antithesis of the old Confucian con- 
cept of family loyalties. 

Of many other matters of absorbing interest 
in this valuable but disturbing book, it is only 


' possible, in a limited review, to mention his 


amazement at ‘the magnitude and up-to-date- 
ness” of Russian technical aid, the tremendous 
Russian influence he found in all spheres, and 


his strictures on American policy, which he * 


holds largely responsible for having driven 
China into the arms of Soviet Russia. 


The Painted Caves. By Geoffrey Grigson. 
_ Phoenix House. 30s. 


Mr. Grigson is a distinguished literary figure, 
and we must therefore brace ourselves before 
embarking on this journey to the painted caves, 
for he writes ‘circularly and with complica- 
tions’. He is, however, a perspicacious guide, 
and even if we have to read several passages 
twice, it is worth the trouble, He begins with 
an exceedingly comical account of: the discovery 
and final acceptance of paleolithic man, Arch- 
bishop Ussher’s dating of the Creation in the 
year 4004 B.c. presented difficulties, so, indeed, 
did the Flood. The paintings of Altamira were 
at first deemed to be fraudulent, How could Art, 
the flower of civilisation, be associated with 
flint? And in Spain, too. But discoveries of 
incised drawings and paintings in France soon 


removed all doubts, though Rouffignac has still 


to prove itself. 
Mr. Grigson’s travels take us first to the great 


_ painted crypt of Lascaux, and then on to Les 
 Eyzies with the scratchings on the cave wall of 


tes Combarelles, which have to be deciphered 


_ with the help of the guide’s wand and his dreary 
“le museau, les oreilles, la criniére, 


the corner is Font-de-Gaume with its 
reindeer to whet the appetite for more. - 
s all in tourist-land and the great value 


gress achieved in so short a time, there is 


of Mr. ea’ 8 book i is that it Faw the way 
to deeper and more mysterious sanctuaries, to 


the mutilated hands of Gargas and the strange 


antlered human image of Les Trois Fréres,. We 
go north to Angouléme and Poitiers, south 
along the Pyrenees, and then the north coast of 
Spain with Altamira and the Sacred Mountain 
of Puenteviesgo. He tells you how to get there, 
what flowers grow outside the cavern, and what 
you will see if you go inside. For him ‘caves 
are not just caves any more than all cheese-is 
mousetrap ’, nor, we may add, are all the artistic 
products of the Late Palaeolithic Age of equal 
distinction. How should they be? The point of 
it all is not their immense antiquity, but their 
astonishing vitality, The aim, we may suppose, 


‘was to create upon the wall a pulsating living 


creature, pregnant, copulating, ruminating, or 
on the move, and it does not always come off. 
Mr. Grigson frees us from mere antiquarianism, 
and we could not do better than study his book 
during the winter and then follow in his foot- 
steps in spring or autumn armed with carbide 


‘lamps and powerful torches. 


The Harington Family. By Ian Grimble. 
Cape. 28s. 

Mr. Grimble has had the interesting idea of 

writing, as it were, the biography of a family— 

one of those longlived county families whose 


-doings account for so much that passes for 
‘national history. The Haringtons started life as 


feudal Jords in Cumberland and remained in 
essence north-country gentry; though they 
acquired more lands elsewhere, split into several 
branches, and occasionally collected a peerage, 
they never played a major part in English 
history. Three men of the name achieved some 
sort of greatness: John, who wrote poetry in 
the Tower under Mary Tudor; his son John, 
who was Queen Elizabeth’s godson and an 
ornament of her court; and James, a striking 
thinker who produced his treatise on Oceana in 
the age of Oliver Cromwell. But -only the last 
of these turns out to have been an indisputable 
Harington; the other two claimed, but could 
not establish, descent from old Osulf of 
Flemingby with whom Mr. Grimble shows the 


‘line to have started. Many other Haringtons 


there were, and all are made to pass before us; 
interest in their often barely identifiable persons 
waxes and wanes, till it evaporates in a plethora 
of Johns late in the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Grimble is too honest an historian to 
invent where he does not know, with the result 
that the pre-Tudor Haringtons look pretty dim 
and dull; he is too wrapped up in the family to 
select and pare, so that the later stages of the 
story get crowded with too much confusing 
detail. Unfortunately, he has nothing to say 
about the philosophy of James, in all justice the 
chief claimant of the whole tribe to any lasting 
fame. In the event he is at his best about the 
two Tudor Haringtons—or pseudo-Haringtons 
—by whom he does very well indeed. Sir John 
Harington, knighted to his misfortune by Essex 
in Ireland, is a man with whom it is hard to go 
wrong, whether he is pacifying his tempera- 
mental wife or his more temperamental queen, 
writing his charming verses or composing his 
notorious treatise on the water-closet. The very 
excellence of this section unbalances the book 
and throws doubt upon the author’s ambition to 
deal with the whole family. Still, there is value 
in this tracking down of a single stem aud its 
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many branches, though there would have been 
more value still if Mr. Grimble had been less 
concerned to entertain and more aware of the 
significance of the local politics that he 
chronicles here and there. 

The book comes with an encomium from 
Sir John Neale who speaks of its ‘wit and 
humour and graceful prose’. It is well to reflect: 
that these are matters of taste and opinion. 


Greek Architecture. By A. W. Lawrence. 

Penguin History of Art. 63s. 

In a society whose ‘ artists’ are willing to destroy 
the last remains of Nash’s great plan and to 
insult St. Paul’s with an alien setting, lovers 
of the classical manner long to find some 
worthy champion of its virtues, someone sensi- 
tivé to those many qualities that the ‘ modern’ 
styles have inevitably lost. It is not too much 
to say that our future depends on our recovery 
of classical sanity and the Aristotelian sub- 
ordination of ‘useful’ to ‘ architectonic’ skills. 

Some photographs in this outwardly hand- 
some book may suggest to a wise student that 
Greek architecture excelled in the classical 
virtues. But alas! the author is almost wholly 
blind to them. Whereas architecture is three- 
dimensional, he insists on pages 110-11 (the 
point where he comes nearest to a philosophy of 
architecture) that we see the Doric temple as a 
closed network of lines and sharply marked areas, 
a pattern where the eye is intended to be ‘ kept 
on the move’ in any direction as long as it 
wishes. “Not a word here about the apparent 
equilibrium of the structure (Alberti’s ‘ sure and 
wonderful disposition of weights’, on which 
Geoffrey Scott, too, is so eloquent), and little 
enough about the simplicity of the areas— 
metopes, abaci, etc.—and of their interrelations, 
which bring repose, not perpetual movement, to 
the eye and mind, once one has comprehended 
the design. The author constantly betrays his 
blindness to such things; e.g, on page 143, 
when he says that the roof of the Athenian 
Treasury at Delphi is ‘ pitched very low’. Its 
pitch (fourteen degrees) is pretty normal, But it 
is small relative to the entablature, because, over 
a facade of only two columns between wall-ends, 
it cannot rise as high in the centre as over the 
customary portico of six columns, 

Professor Lawrence insists that the Greek 
builders were still primitive, and (page 230) had 
still to raise the larger blocks into position up 
earth ramps. This is to ignore all the evidence 
collected by Durm, Chipiez, Dinsmoor, and 
countless others for Greek lifting tackle. For the 
carpentry of Greek roofs he relies on page 108 
almost entirely on the fantasy of Fiechter, which 
on page 144 he discredits. He elegantly compares 
a Greek sacrifice with a modern abattoir, He 
should have reserved this sally for a book on 
Solomon (cf. II Chronicles 7), The most im- 
portant thing about the Greeks, as Professor 
Andrewes has lately reminded us, is that they 
managed to put savagery behind them, But for 
Mr. Lawrence, as for many of his generation, the 
difference between savagery and civilisation was 
blurred in the twenties, when smart people re- 
jected the finer enjoyments of civilised life, 

The classical world, says Mr. Lawrence on 
page 84, had no use for that priggish Renaissance 
notion of ‘ correct’ taste. What, then, of nume- 
rous Vitruvian phrases like that in Book IV, 
Chapter 3; ‘emendatas et sine vitiis aedium 
sacrarum ... perfectiones’? A Doric metope did 


Doric cornice (counting both its bed and corona — 

—terms not known, it seems, to Mr. Lawrence) 
was seldom higher than half the frieze, a Doric 
capital seldom. higher than half the lower 

diameter, its abacus and echinus (pace Lawrence) 
seldom of obviously unequal heights. 

With his outlook, the author seems not to 
understand fine points, He attributes the greater 
thickness of fifth-century architraves to the 
weight of marble tiles, then, he thinks, first fash- 
ionable. But it. results from purely aesthetic 
_ causes, the triglyph problem and a better relation 
of the architrave to the abacus, as one can see if 
one compares his plates 31 ad 47, He supposes 
on page 185 that the cauliculus of the Corinthian 
capital is taken from the acanthus plant. But it 
is found in nature on umbellifers, as Meurer 
pointed out sixty years ago. Page 107 even 
implies that the Doric raking cornice had 
mutules. But this may be carelessness, like that 


on page 260, where Philo’s arsenal is given: - 


columns in the text, square piers in the illustra- 
tion, on pages 166-7, where the North Door of 


the Erechtheum is drawn with its later infilling — 


but described without it, and on page 104, 
where text and footnote contradict each other 
on the etymology of the word ‘ metope’. 

The worst diagrams, however, in the book, 
those at the beginning, are evidently not due to 
Mr, Lawrence. Their most staring errors, like 
‘their date for the Temple of Aphaia and their 
cigar-shaped Ionic columns (a form eschewed 
by Greek good taste) are contradicted in the 
author’s text; and one. error on the map, San 
Remo for Saint Remy, suggests that they were 
inserted by a playboy. 

Mr. Lawrence is not afraid of delivering ad 


hoc judgements, like that about the Parthenon on ~ 


page 156. ‘In recent years the northern colon- 
nade has been rebuilt to much advantage’, How- 
ever, to those who love the precision of genuine 
' Greek work this colonnade will seem but a 
scabrous excrescence. 


Great Cities of the World: Their Govern- 
ment, Politics and Planning. Edited 
by W. A. Robson. ; 


Allen and Unwin. 70s. 
This finely illustrated, well-indexed and read- 
able volume is encyclopaedic in scope. Twenty- 
three cities are examined by experts, including 
Cologne, Johannesburg, Tokyo, and Osaka, 
which did not appear in the first edition (1954). 
Professor Robson, whose well-known Govern- 
ment and Misgovernment of London finds echo 
in his chapter on the achievements and obsolete 
framework of the London system, contributes a 
considerable editorial introduction on ‘The 
Great City of Today’, which is the pith of the 
book, He surveys the essential tasks and prob- 
lems facing municipal government and_ the 
variety of methods adopted to meet them, He 
believes that fragmentation of metropolitan 
government has proceeded too far in many great 
cities, without evoking a high popular interest 
or the active participation of the citizenry. 

The rise of the great city in its modern form 
is a recent development, Urbanisation follows 
upon countless factors of personal preference 
and social and economic need and opportunity 
and pays no heed to old administrative areas. 
Control of urbanisation and the integration and 
rationalisation of administrative bodies and ser- 
vices involve a degree of paternalism in govern- 


; cwotian governmen oe 
Walker on Chicago, 
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rofessor R, A. _ 


solved problems in America, Our great cities are. 


_governed under a set of. governmental patterns 


concocted to meet the needs of one-horse farm- 
ing and stage-coach transportation’, In their 
study of. Moscow, Mr. Maurice Hookham and 
Roger Simon significantly refer to the 
advantages in the sphere of town planning 
possessed by a socialist municipal economy, ~ 
These pages reveal a wide administrative 
diversity, and much may be discovered about 
the merits and demerits of the respective ~ 
systems, There is the directly elected executive 
Mayor, typical in America. By contrast, there is 
the executive City Council, acting through 
committees. This is common in England and 
is exemplified in Manchester, the only British 
companion to London in the book and pre- 
sented by Lady Simon of Wythenshawe, In 
Montreal and Copenhagen, executive power is 
held by a committee appointed by the elected 
City Council, In Zurich there is a kind of 


. multiple Mayor, Executive power is wielded by 
a small group of persons directly elected. In 


Paris, Rio dé Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Amsterdam, the municipal execu- 
tive is appointed wholly or in part by the 
central government. 

This important book deserves close study by 
practitioners and students of the science of local 
government and by all interested in civics. 


Portugal. By Roy Gamphell 


Aeinhaedtl 21s. 
With very slight alterations, Calverley’s parody 
on Wordsworth could be aptly applied to the 
late Roy Campbell. ‘ Two voices are there. . .’; 
one, if not of the deep, is of the most limpid 
and crystalline poetic stream; the other is not 
of an old half-witted sheep, but rather of a 
particularly bloody-minded (in every possible 
meaning of the adjective) hartebeest; and both 
these voices are to be heard in what all lovers 
of literature and of highly flavoured personalities 
must regret—his last, and presumably unfinished 


book. No editorial note tells us how the manu- 


script has been handled; but numerous and. 
blatant misprints show that the proofs cannot 
have been read with attention; and ome can 
even suppose that the order of the chapters was 
not established in Campbell’s mind, for there are — 


references to future chapters suggesting that » 


they are already read; and it is odd to have a 
book on the country where the author had made © 
his home which carries only the slightest refer- 
ences to its inhabitants. The omission of any 
mention of Portugal’s great architecture may 
have been prompted by a desire not to repeat 
the elegant descriptions of Sacheverell Sitwell 
and other recent authors; and yet the marine 
motives of the Manueline style fit in so well 
with his major themes that one suspects incom- 
pletion rather than intention. - - 

' Lop-sided though the book is, it can be com- 
mended to all lovers of literature for the fifty . 
pages or so (about a quarter of the book) devoted 
to Portuguese poetry. Seldom can so much 
appreciation, ‘sivderstabditie and feeling about a 
strange literature have been conveyed so per- 
suasively in so short a. space; and the verse 
translations of more than twenty poems are in 


- Campbell’s most limpid and mellifluous vein; 


“is ‘one of the major un- ~ making Poetry out” of | translation Ww 


thoroughly 


dens among the boulders with baits of decaying 


lag@ane: of St. . 


equalled by Arthur Waley and his command 
varied styles is perhaps even more impr ssive. us 
There is also a chapter, with much curious — 
information, on the. fado, the folk song of 
Lisbon and of the gypsies. __ Aine, 
For the rest, there is information on bales = 
and bull-fighting, horses, ‘horse-riding and some 
horse-trading, under-water fishing, forestry, — 
agriculture: and viniculture;. interspersed with © 
personal reminiscence, vituperation of Camp-_ 
bell’s large flock of black beasts (left-wingers, 
sissies, the English, pacifists, animal-lovers, free- 
masons—repeatedly—and a host of others), and 
a re-fighting of much of the Spanish civil war. aA 
Like most true poets, Campbell was basically — 
indifferent to prose; but had he lived, these por- 
tions of the book would probably have been 


somewhat better written. The greater part of 
. the six pages of illustrations are tourist agency 
eo ae : “ ps 


Zoo uest for Thao By David Atten. 
borough. Lutterworth Press. 18s. 
This is the story of David Attenborough’s recent 
‘Zoo Quest’ expedition to the islands of 
Indonesia, where he went. with Charles Lagus 
to collect living animals | and to make films of 
them in their native wilds. Indonesia, a republic 
comprising the former Dutch East Indies, is a 
string of islands stretching three thousand miles 
from Sumatra in the west to the Aru Islands off 
New Guinea in the east. Almost in the centre 
of the archipelago there lies a small island 
called Komodo. The ultimate object of the ex- 


pedition was to reach this inaccessible spot, for 


on it lives one of the most remarkable creatures 
in the world, the largest living lizard, the t 
Komodo Dragon. ; frsy 
The Republic has as yet scarcely settled dow 

to running its affairs smoothly; many parts of 
its territory are in the hands of bandits, com- — 
munications are often poor, government depart- 
ments are jealous of, but afraid to act without 
consulting, each other, and the new bureaucracy 
enjoys obstructing everything. 
The expedition travelled the length of Java 


‘to the island of Bali, crossed to Borneo, made a 


journey up the river Mahakam on the eastern 
side, and turned south to Flores. Some of the most 
extraordinary animals met were the proboscis 
monkeys of Borneo. These remarkable large red 
monkeys live in the swampy lowland forests, and 
Attenborough was able to approach a troop 
closely enough to take photographs of them. 
The old male sat in the crotch of a tree above ~ 
the rest, ‘ his red coat ended sharply at his waist, 
his pelvis was covered in white fur as was his 
tail, and his legs were dirty grey, so that he — 
appeared to be wearing a red sweater and white — 
bathing trunks’. His vast flaccid nose hung — 
down his face ‘like a red squashed banana... 
and got in the way as he ate’. 

‘After a difficult and trying voyage Atten- 
borough and Lagus at last reached Komodo and 
found the dragons—fearsome lizards twelve feet 
and more in length—that they enticed from the 


goat meat so that they could photograph them at 
very close quaress They even capes oe oe ;: 
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SNAIL 
. ~ 
A VARIETY OF MODELS 
IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER 
FROM LEADING JEWELLERS OR STATIONERS 


News about the new weekly letters 
for young people* 


43,200 EGGS A DAY!! 


—and all laid (continuously—day 
in and day out) by ONE insect! 
—odd facts about African drum 
thythms—the queer animal which 
grows smaller as it grows older! 
—the mystery of the lemmings 
of Norway—the strange life of 
the hermit crab and the sea 
anemone—how long can a whale 
hold its breath? —the little-known 
creature with three eyes! —do you 
know what arhino’s hornis made of? 
—or the voltage of am electric eel? 


All these fascinating subjects (and 
many more!) are discussed at length 
in the new and delightful DAVID 
ROYSTON LETTERS for young 
people everywhere*. A subscription 
will make ‘ 


AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT! 


*These letters, which are based on 
the author’s experience of travel 
in 29 countries and a life-long 
interest in Natural History, are 
written especially for those in the 
age-group 12-17 years. The letters 
are not only interesting—they 


| are really instructive! The 
| subscription to these novel letters 
: is only 27/6d. for a whole year. 
z, (Half-yearly 


subscription 14/0d. 
| Quarterly subscription 7/6d.)- 


| Write, giving child’s usual Christian 
an toi... -- 
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“A model of how diplomatic 
history should be written’ 


--A. J. P. TAYLOR, THE OBSERVER 


George Kennan 


RUSSIA LEAVES 
THE WAR 


A study in depth of the crucial period in Russo-American 
relations 1917-1918. With 21 photographs & 4 maps. 50/- 


“A work of great scholarship and perception... Mr 
Kennan’s history is sharply pointed, with many lessons 
for today.” —THE TIMES. 


‘Here, one feels, is how history actually happened... A 
work of diplomatic history which will long be read and 
remembered.” —THE SPECTATOR. 


**A pleasure to read, apart from the importance of its 
theme.”—NEW STATESMAN. 
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FABER 


HISTORY 
IN A CHANGING 


WORLD 


The questions he asks are always 
significant; his answers, by dis- 
concerting us, provoke biting 
argument. Old orthodoxies 
shrivel as he touches them. 


HUGH TREVOR-ROPER in 
the SUNDAY TIMES 


Here are sticks of dynamite 
enough to blow nineteenth- 
century western historicism to 
smithereens. More power to 
the valiant dynamiter’s elbow. 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE in the 

OBSERVER 


ol 
Fi NDLATER. MACKIE. TODD. soo 


MOLT ITT TUT er Ir Tee tiT crt? 


This is the most important 
volume of historical essays to 
appear in England since 1945, 


THE ECONOMIST 
18s. net 


BLACKWELL 


The most welcome 


gift of all! 
20/- bottle + 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 


The leisurely way to 
France... 


via SOUTHAMPTON 
—LE HAVRE 


A modicum of relaxation in the 
midst of business is always pleasant. 
That’s what the night service from 
Southampton to Havre gives you 
between business appointments in 
London one day and a repetition 
in Paris the next. 


Whether you live in London or 
conveniently near to Southampton, 
there is no happier start than a cross- 
ing by the s.s. Normannia. 


The boat-train leaves Waterloo 
at 7.30 p.m. Dinner is served on the 
train which gets to Southampton in 
time for some light refreshment on 
board before you retire. By joiningthe 
ship earlier in the evening at the 
docks you can have dinner on board 
and a restful evening in the lounge. 
s.s. Normannia, one of our modern 

aes , cross-Channel 

ships, has 

y no less than 

325 sleep- 

ing berths, 

generous 

smoke 

: rooms, 
lounges and 

bars, and a 

spacious dining room. 

With good food and drink at 
reasonable prices, a really comfort- 
able berth and the knowledge that 
s.s. Normannia has stabilisers to 
smooth out the roughest sea, you 
travel comfortably overnight to 
arrive early next morning in France. 


For first- 
class passen- 
gers ina hurry 
for an appoint- 
ment, a con- 
necting train 
leaves Havre 
at 7.0, reach- -@& 
ing Paris at if] 
9.23.Alter- 
natively, you 
can breakfast 
leisurely on 
board and travel by the 
8.45, first or second class, arriving 
Paris 11.41 a.m. 


Go via Southampton-Havre — the 
leisurely way to cross the Channel! 


Full information, Tickets and Reserva- 
tions from Principal Travel Agents or 
Continental Enquiry Office, British 
Railways (Southern Region) Victoria 
Station, London, S.W.1. 


SOUTHERN 


SBRATISH RATLWAYS 


If you wish to take your car by s.s. 
Normannia, apply well in advance to the 
Central Motor Car Booking Office, British 
Railways (Southern Region) Victoria Station, 
London, S.W.1, or through the A.A. or R.A.C. 
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of a nightmare to those chiefly con- | 
cerned, Little wonder then that the 
 -viewer—I mean the critical viewer, 
not the old’ soak that gulps indiscri- 


day about that society of Brighton 
youths who make a close study of 
Brighton buses—weight, 


_know, to. 


left me cold, though admittedly it 


‘jt and an hour or so later—’tis trews 


Television Broadcasting 


~-DOCUMENTARY is 0 ee 


‘Tonight’ and ‘Panorama’ 


THE FUNCTION of the ‘ Critic on the Hearth’ is, 
as I understand it, to be an outsider, a member 
of the public who expresses his views each week 
on the REORTAERINTS he has heard _and/ or seen, 


A member of the Electrical Trades Union (in wing chair) being inter- 
viewed by- Woodrow Wyatt in ‘Panorama’ on December 9 


and so I have never tried to pry behind the 
scenes and find out how, for example, a pro- 
gramme like ‘ Tonight’ is put together. The pro- 
ducer, so Radio Times tells me each evening, 
is Donald Baverstock, but as to what he does for 
this programme I haven’t a clue. Obviously he 
can’t go haring about collecting the items: that, 
presumably, is done by a gang of sleuths who 
bring their catch to some kind of sorting-office 
where a master brain gets to work on it. What- 
ever happens, to knock the thing into shape. and 
‘put it across without a hitch on five 
consecutive evenings every week 
must, one would think, be something 


minately all that’s offered—finds_ 
here and there items whose coeffi- 
cient of interest is too low. to keep 
him going. 

For instance, the item on 1 Wednes- 


number, 
route, life history and so on—with 
the object of ... what? Well, I 
~ dunno. It’s, well, is interesting you 
_ well . Soe tIUISE LO Se eeSce 
what 1 mean? Another theme which 


keeps an extremely limited number 
of others warm, was the question of 
kilts or trews. At the beginning of 
the week ‘Tonight’ told me all about 


tis pity and pity ’tis ’tis trews— 


“Weekly aeerts on BBC. programmes by eS i. eae a es Bee. S : 


‘Panorama ” 


Among other items in last week’s ‘ Tonight’ 


we met an angry young man, a journalist from. 
Australia, who told us what he thinks of us and, 


in so doing, left us with one or two things to 


think about him, and were shown a hair-raising 
film of a tiger hunt in Siberia in which hounds 


attacked first and then huntsmen armed with: 


forked branches like giant catapults pinned the | 


creature’s legs to the ground while others trussed 
him up with ropes and car-: 
ried him off alive and kicking 
‘in a hammock slung on a 
pole. Hounds 
- showed astonishing bravery. 


of a molehill in the matter of 
the trews I must in justice 
record that in the chief item 
on the same evening Wood- 


ous members of the E.T.U. 
(Electrical Trades Union) 
who accuse certain of the 
Union’s officials of wide 
abuses in counting ballots 
and other irregularities. Mr. 
Wyatt himself has, he says, 
—_ seen figures which make it 


counted, Cannon, the non- 
Communist candidate, would 
undoubtedly have been elected instead of Frazer, 
the Communist. In. ventilating questions of 
national and international importance ‘ Pano- 
rama’ continues to do. us a most valuable 
service; ° . 

No. 3 of Aidan Crawley’s “Adventure in In- 
dustry’ was concerned with ‘Test-Tube Tex- 
tiles’. To ignorant people like myself.these sub- 
stances sound to be the kind of thing one would 
hesitate to wear next the skin, but when I heard 
that one of them is Terylene—already a house- 


Jack" Hobbs going out to complete his 126th century at Taunton, Aumont 17; herself with some appropria 
1925: from a film shown in ‘ Hall of Fame’ on December 13, during a tribute OF 4 castle in the air; 3 and 
to Sir Jack Hobbs on the eve of his seventy-fifth birthday 


told me about it all’ over again. — 


- pundits and eggheads on the staff of I.C.I. about © 


and men 


It is now possible, Cliff 
Michelmore reminded us, to 
visit Siberia. Hm! _ : 

Having suggested that 


‘Panorama’ made a monticle . 


- row Wyatt interviewed vari-— 


clear that if votes had been 


hold Merdiay pens were allayed. With in- 
creasing wonder I listened to Mr. Crawley ques- - 
tioning by ones, twos, or threes a galaxy of 


the nature and production of Terylene, and — 
when I heard that I.C.I. proposes to spend a — 
trifle of £20,000,000 in doubling their produc- — 


‘tion of it I realised that this was adventure ~ 


indeed: Such talk is of course dry. stuff, but dry- 
ness does not necessarily exclude charm and ex- 
hilaration as everyone knows who has ‘tasted a 
fine old vintage port. A different set of pundits, 
seated in the Elgin Gallery. of the British — 
Museum at 9.30 p.m. (no doubt it sounds worse 
- than it really was), proceeded to identify by pre- 
vious acquaintance, skilful deduction or a ey 
shot in the dark an odd lot of objects, some of 
them of great. beauty and extreme rarity, chosen ~ 
out of the Museum’s treasures. Egged on by — 
chairman Glyn Daniel, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, — 
Professor Stuart Piggott, and J. F. ‘Hayward ofS 
the Victoria and Albert Museum contrived to. 
-make of ‘Animal, Vegetable, .Mineral ?’ the 
‘learned, lively, and even hilarious entertainment — 
it “always turns out to bes Teo 
Martin ARMSTRONG cr 


— ny 


DRAMA 


= Question ‘Market 


SADLY, I CANNOT claim to be an authority on the | 
murder trials of nineteenth-century France. : 
(This, I hope, leaves you with the pleasant i im- 
pression that if the place had been Finland, say, — 
or Albania, not a nuance would have ‘escaped 
me.) Marie Lafarge seems, in a sense, to have 
been the Madeleine Smith of her period, though ~ 


_ she was less fortunate than Madeleine. Tried in 


1840 for the murder of her husband, a provincial 
farmer and forge-master, she was ‘sentenced to 
life imprisonment, though in some minds the 
charge remained unproven. 
Marcelle Maurette, the French dramatist 
’ whose work Judith Kerr has adapted, let us de- 
cide for ourselves on Sunday. I felt for the 
prisoner from the first. Yvonne Mitchell acted — 
her. Her husband, though he changed his tone 
abruptly enough later, began as a 
bully. And the towered farm near — 
Tulle, when at last we reached it— 
in’ Swhat I assume was one of the — 
be storms in those parts for a — 
decade or so—reminded me of 
* Hardy’ s prim poem of ‘ The Home-_ 
coming ’:. — “4 
Gruffly growled the witid on Toller 
downland broad and bare, +s 
And lonesome was the house, and , 
dark; and few came there. 
‘Few came there’ : that, at least, — 
is inapposite, for too many cam 
there, and, after observing Mari 
reception by her husband’s we 


her elit were aacighe: ; 
This Marie Lafarge was a 
romantic, She could alway 


_ an unthrifty babity ; sturbing c 


DECEMBER tO “YS F 


Scene from ‘The Trial of Marie Lafarge’ 


new relatives, of leaving a castle unfinished when 
she had persuaded her husband to have it trans- 
lated into fact (imitation gargoyles and all). Still, 
according to those relatives, she did not leave 
her murderous purpose unfulfilled. They held 
that she steadily administered arsenic to her hus- 
band. She swore, as firmly, that it was vanilla 
sugar. In the play, Marcelle Maurette, who en- 
joys these puzzles—remember ‘ Anastasia ’—-says, 
in effect, ‘Consider your verdict’. 

_On the majdr issue I am still hesitant in the 
jury-room; but I do not hesitate long about the 
play. It appeared to me to be good, supple tele- 
vision, its scenes at the trial interleaved with 
film shots and with sustained sequences on the 
Lafarge farm. I was relieved that we did not 
linger in the courtroom. What was good enough 
for Mary Dugan would not do for Marie La- 
farge, Certainly, too, what we saw of court pro- 
cedure seemed to be a chaotic free-for-all, with 
Llewellyn Rees—who was a highly correct Lon- 
don magistrate when I saw him last—turned, 
against his will probably, into an uncommonly 
prejudiced judge. The acting throughout was 
properly atmospheric, with Freda Jackson— 
behind those watchful eyes the flames burned 
white-hot—smouldering as the jealous mother, 
George Murcell trying to rationalise the rough 
widower-husband who came to us as two people, 
and Yvonne Mitchell as a satin-voiced enigma as 
the girl who was so self-consciously imaginative. 

I do not know how closely the dramatist fol- 
lowed the original case. But, in the play, the 
husband was an odd figure. On the journey from 
Paris he was either crying ‘I’m your master 
now ’ or being coarsely morose. Then, in a twink, 
we had to regard him as a figure of doting 
pathos. Still, there it was, and I can understand 
anyone being conquered by Marie, as Miss 
Mitchell presented her, the incorrigibly dramatis- 
ing romantic with the compelling charm. Stuart 
Burge produced with a good deal of vigour. 

Earlier in the week we had had that other 
question-mark, ‘The Boy David’, one of the 
‘unlucky plays’ about’ which a legend has 
grown. Certainly it could have been said of that 
haunted production more than twenty years ago. 
‘A terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear’. 
Barrie today is not an inner-circle playwright, 
though his best work will long survive our 

fashionable mayflies of a minute. Is ‘The Boy” 
ego ‘among his best work? Much depends on 
; production. Granville-Barker steadfastly 
Besey whe plow, Others dismiss it with a flick 


on December 15, with (left to 

right) Yvonne Mitchell as Marie, George Murcell as M. Lafarge, Avril Elgar 

as Mile Brun, Charles Hill as Leon, Annie Leake as Amena, Maxwell Shaw 
(standing) as Denis, and Freda Jackson as Mme Lafarge 
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as Bergnerised Barrie— 
unfairly,I think, because 
this highly personal 
comment on the boy- 
hood of David has some 
of Barrie’s most delicate 
writing. 

It does need to be 
treated delicately—as it 
was in a repertory pro- 
duction more than four 
years ago (though I 
dare say that would now 
be dismissed, in the ac- 
cepted cliché, as ‘rep. 
standard’), Last week’s 
television revival was, 
technically, ill-starred; 
but one felt, even so, 
that Perlita Neilson, 
Joseph. O’Conor, and 
Sebastian Shaw had 
reached the heart of the 
piece, and that—those 
camera troubles aside— 
one’s faith was not mis- 
placed, 

It was agreeable to 


Joseph O’Conor as Saul, King of Israel, and Perlita 


Neilson as David in ‘The 
December 12 


Boy David’ on 


hear ‘ Music at Ten’, with Max Jaffa cheerfully 
in charge, and the Linden Singers enjoying 
‘Charlie is my darling’. But at the end of this 
final programme we were almost in tears at the 
thought of the parting. between the artists and 
their producer and their cameras. Let’s hope, 
fighting back our sobs, that they all meet again. 
J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
In the Rut 


RECENT THIRD PROGRAMME dramatic readings 
of short works by Gogol and Kafka have shown 
how much there is to be said for this sort of 
presentation as distinct from adaptations that 
are not always apt. Last week’s reading from 
Samuel Beckett’s novel Molloy differed from 
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these in one ominous respect. The book is in 
two more or less self-contained patts. The read- 
ing was of only the last twenty pages of the first 
part, less than a fifth of it. Beckett’s writing is 
organic, its effects cumulative and, despite the 
apparent inconsequence of its stream-of-con- 
sciousness technique, carefully patterned. If> 
some listeners pardonably mistook the excerpt 
for formless meandering they are referred to the 
full context. I cannot help suspecting that if the 
Third .Programme still had an allocation of 
broadcasting time even remotely appropriate to 
the importance of its main subject-matter we 
might have heard the whole of the first part of 
Molloy, perhaps in four readings in one week. 
After all, it is only a month or two since we 
heard the whole of Wyndham Lewis’ Human 
Age trilogy. Are those times really gone forever? 

‘Chameleon in spite of himself, there you 
have Molloy’ and there can be no simple fixa- 
tion or rationalisation of the metamorphosing 
mysteries of Samuel Beckett’s apocalyptic 
imagination. Socrates argued that it was the 
function of one and the same man to be a comic 
poet and a tragic poet. I doubt he expected any 
man to be both at one and the same instant, but 
Beckett almost’ always is. Consider the cata- 
clysmic Christian comedy of his comment on a 
barge pulled by little donkeys. ‘It was a cargo 
of nails and timber, on its way to some carpenter 
I suppose’, and ‘where are you taking them’, 
he asks a shepherd a page or two later, ‘to the 
fields or to the shambles? ’ That is one moment 
in Molloy’s malodorous odyssey, ‘a veritable 
calvary, with no limit to its stations and no hope 
of crucifixion, though I say it myself, and no 
Simon’, The last quoted phrase was in the 
radio excerpt, the preceding ones were not; 
measure the loss for yourself. 

We'need to see the bicycling cripple—and it.is 
like finding Chaplin with his recalcitrant deck- 
chair or Jacques Tati trying on a dark night to 
mount his machine with a fence in between in 
the depths of Dante’s inferno—arrested but re- 
leased, succoured but imprisoned (paradox is 
omnipresent), sexually solicited, suicidal, homi- 
cidal, always' in his own way and _ perpetually 
getting nowhere, if we are to feel our own flesh 
creep with his last crawl through the forest into 
the delivering ditch. The journey is to his 
mother, Beckett’s visionary-vulgar variations on 
a psycho-analytical theme of return to the relative 
comfort of the womb. (‘ And I forgive her for 
having jostled me a little in the first months and 


E. M. Margolese as Luigi Galliardi and Lore Lons 
as Mrs. Keller in ‘ Countess Keller ? on December 9 
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spoiled the ‘only ‘endurable, just en 
period of my enormous history’ was_ another 
_ indispensable phrase lost from the broadcast 
fragment.) The psycho-analytical symbolism 
which equates landscape with physiological fea- 
tures darkly illumines the crawl through the 
undergrowth into the ditch where there was 
‘real spring weather’ and ‘ Molloy could stay, 
where he happened to be ’—an ending that 
resolves the strange beginning of the book, ‘I am 
in my mother’s room’ 


That Samuel Beckett can control the com- 
plexity of his effects so that actors can com-_ 


municate them has been sufficiently shown in 
‘Waiting for Godot ’, ‘Fin de Partie’ and his 
B.B.C. radio play, “All That Fall’. 
asking rather too much of any single voice to 
keep all the levels lurching in a reading from a 
Beckett work not scored for such performance. 
Patrick Magee, in a prickly growl that was 
sometimes only just audible, spoke with extra- 
ordinary skill, both in Molloy and in the un- 
published fragment From an Abandoned Work 
(which also starts with the speaker’s mother in 
the window waving, or maybe only doing exer- 
cises), and these interior monologues seize us 
through the microphone with compulsive power. 
The Third must certainly do more Beckett, and 
persuade him to do more for radio. 


Elsewhere on the air the crime wave is be- 


coming a deluge. On Monday it was ‘ Maigret 
and the Lost Life’ (Home) in which I detected 
the idea that to find out how a corpse became 
one you had to know how it had lived; but the 
piece came to a merely sticky end. On Tuesday 
there was ‘Guilty Party’ (‘You too can be a 
detective ’) in the Light, followed on Wednesday 
by ‘Paul Temple and the Spencer Affair’ (epi- 
sode 5). On Thursday the Home had ‘ Trial and 
Error’ in the ‘Connoisseurs of Crime” series, 
something about a man with not long to live 
who tries to get himself hanged for murder. 
Saturday Matinée gave us ‘ Put Out the Light’ 
—‘two macabre radio thrillers’, one about a 
smell of dustbins and coffins in a deserted ware- 
house, the other with a ‘ fiend with eight legs’, 
alias a deadly spider. 
- Not to be outdone, the ee has started a 
regular series of ten-minute whodunnits on 
Saturday nights. The Home wound up the week 
cosily with Fred Hoyle’s science-fiction thriller 
*The Black Cloud’, in which people died like 
flies. All of which adds up to over six hours of 
miscellaneous horrors in one week. Whereas we 
can ‘only get twenty pages of Beckett’s novel, 
which is a work of art. You may be reassured to 
read, in the new annual report, that ‘ the B.B.C. 
intends to remain firm to its traditional purpose 
and its mission to serve the cause of education 
-and the arts. The object is, by a realistic re- 
appraisal of what listeners need and will assimi- 
late, to make the mission more effective ’. Or you 
may wonder, as I sometimes do, how often these 
particular missionaries listen in? 
Roy WALKER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Network Three 


I IMAGINE that by now the various regular pro- 
grammes on Network Three have found their 
faithful and regular audiences—although the 
B.B.C. has given very littl news about the 
general success and prospects of the new pro- 
gramme. When it was first begun it was met 
with a chorus of rather acid criticism, and I 
myself attacked it for not setting out to do 
what it intended to do with enough confidence. 
But now the Naturalists’ Notebook, the series for 
the Younger Generation, and the Bridge pro- 
grammes, etc., seem to be talking to a known 
audience. 

Tt is the Saturday night progtamene Gated 


durable, — 3 The: wad of Books’ w 
have yet found its feet, to os on apo “pie that , 
in fact end in scrappiness. One is offered deli-. 
cious: plums such-as the. discussion of Mr. — 


' that this seems a pity. 
why not cut out the extracts from successful 
But. it is - 


‘man—and Mr. 


i‘ 


Anthony Powell’s new novel between the author 


and Mr. Kingsley Amis, two comic writers of 


such entirely different kinds who surprisingly 
turned out to have a mutugh admiration and 
understanding. 

But it is the actual reviewing of books which 
is so inadequate, being little more than a gabbled, 
rushed-through library list. So comparatively 
little time is given on the air to book reviews 
If time is the trouble, 


books of the day? They are usually too short to 
give the flavour of the book accurately. 
Now, after those grumbles, I must praise Net- 


- work Three for allowing Mr. J. B. Priestley to 


talk at length, and for the highest level of intelli- 
gence, on ‘The Art of the Dramatist’. One 
knows what veneration and passionate love Mr. 
Priestley has always had for the theatre, for 
which he has written some of his finest work. 


Now he talks with great wisdom about what he 


has learnt. He has not, so far in the series, 
wasted his time by talking about the inadequacies 
and commercialism of Shaftesbury Avenue. He 


Is concerned with the whole marvellous question 


of what drama is, how its aims and processes 
differ from the other literary arts. Running as a 
theme through the talks is that primary question 
of the relationship between Theatre and Life, 
which obsessed Aristotle and has aroused the 
theories of aestheticians down the ages. 

For Mr. Priestley the drama demands a two- 
way traffic. ‘ According to my idea of dramatic 
experience’, he said, ‘the audience is equally 
conscious of the character being played and the 
actor or actress who is playing that character ’: 
He insists that we must see Peggy Ashcroft as 
well as Hedda Gabler. The real woman and 
the imaginary woman are ‘magically trans- 
formed’ for the space of a few hours. Without 
the actual theatre there is no drama and Mr. 
Priestley reserves his fieriest particles for the 
people who would take the dramatist out of the 
theatre and ‘lock him up in the library’. It 


' is impossible, in this short note on these talks, 


to comment on more than a few of Mr. Priest- 
ley’s salient points. They are packed with 
thought and wisdom, and I hope they will later 
be elaborated into a book. 

In the Third Programme last week Mr. Patric 
Dickinson wrote and narrated a most rewarding 


~ study of the life and work of that enigmatic 


and, rather unjustifiably, sinister-sounding poet 
and Arabist, Wilfred Scawen Blunt. Mr. Dickin- 
son set out to discover whether Blunt was simply 
the ‘ splendid eccentric’ described by Sir Harold 
Nicolson, or very nearly a great man born into 


an age he was hopelessly at odds with. He - 
showed him in all his aspects; there was the 


romantic lover who wrote; 


Love lightly, but marry at leisure. Wild love is 
a flower of the field 


Waiting all hands to gather and ours. If we 


leave it another will win it and kneel where | 


we kneeled. 


Marriage is one tame garden rose in a garden 4 


fenced and sealed. 
There was the adventurer in Arabian pics 


‘and the breeder of Arab horses; and, movingly, 


the old man who had lived through an imprison- 
ment and an ostracism to feel a final sense of 
failure in everything he had touched in life. Mr. 
Dickinson gave all the available facts and allowed 
them to speak for themselves without much 
elaborate comment from himself. But the facts 
did not do a great deal to solve the enigma of the 
Dickinson’s final estimate of 
Blunt was that he was a ‘phenomenon’; and 
phenomena are best not explained. 
“ : MICHAEL SWAN 


_beer’s ‘Les Huguenots’, ‘Norma’, 


this great, if uneven, work. 


was * the “most. important. sheuriburite to our 
knowledge of operatic history that the Third 
Programme has made for a long while. For here 
in this Parisian version (sung though it was in 
Italian) of an Italian original is the confluence 
of the French and Italian. styles that were to. 
mingle in the greater stream of nineteenth-cen- 
tury grand opera. Rossini’s own ‘ Tell’, Meyer- 
: Nabucco * a 
and ultimately ‘ Aida’ are fruits ‘of. this" union. 
“ Mosé’ has, indeed, been until now a missing — 
link between the old opera and the new. 
If its historical importance justified its place 
in the programme, its musical interest, though 
intermittent, is very great. Compared with 
‘Nabucco’, of which I happened to have heard 


a recording’ on the day after ‘ Mose’ was broad- 


cast, Rossini’s music is lacking in theatrical 
vigour and in musical characterisation. “But 
* Mosé’” was designed in the first place as an 
oratorio, which in Italy meant a stage perform- 
ance in costume, for production at the San Carlo 
Theatre during Lent in 1818. A certain statu- 
esqueness in its manner is therefore appropriate. 
Unfortunately the action is carried forward in ~ 
an already old-fashioned and rigid style of reci- 
tative, which is only not to be described as secco — 
because it is accompanied by orchestral chords. 
and not by a continuo, and because it does not 
move at the natural pace of speech. Already in | 
‘Nabucco’ Verdi’s recitative is far more flexible, 
dramatic, and _ intrinsically interesting. Some 
drastic pruning should have been done to curtail 
the long stretches of recitative that many lis- 
teners, without the benefit of Italian and without 
a vocal score, must have found extremely tedious. 
And while I am on the subject, time could well 
have been saved by the omission of the ballet-— 


music, necessary for a production at the Opéra, 


but entirely otiose in a broadcast, especially as- 
it is of only average quality. 

When he was really composing, as distinct 
from setting dialogue to. conventional musical . 
formulas, Rossini created in ‘ Mosé’ a great deal 
of beautiful and highly original music. The slow _ 
section of the orchestral Prelude has a delicacy 
and a feeling for instrumental timbres worthy of | 


Berlioz. The ensembles of solo voices and the | 2 


choruses are: mostly first-rate music, built up to 


“impressive climaxes in a manner that has little 
‘to do with the often stereotyped accelerando- — 


crescendo of the comedies. ‘Though it must be 
conceded that, Rossini being Rossini, cheerful- 
ness does now and then break in, and we find | 
ourselves in the world of ‘ Le Comte Ory’. There 
is nothing of this in the lovely duet for Anaide 
and her mother in Act 1, or in the magnificent _ a 
quintet or the ‘ Prayer’, ‘that famous. ‘piece that — 
hitherto had afforded us the only experience of 


As to the actual performance ‘hae was broad 
cast, one can, though grateful for the efforts of — 
the singers in their exacting task, offer only mild 
appistise. Moses, the first great = role 


tones that were unbeautiful to ‘idad and 
nothing to counteract the dullness of the r 
tative. Caterina Mancini bravely tackled, with 
mastering, the fearsome floridities of her music | 
and gave a somewhat uneven performance, sing- 
ing better in her duet with Lucia Danieli, an 
excellent Maria, and in the concerted numb 
than with the tenor, Mario Filippeschi, who 
not exactly a reincarnation of Nourrit. Tadd 
usually so excellent an artist, seemed unable 
find anything positive in Pharaoh, admitt 
poorly drawn character. Bruna Rizzoli 
Sinaide and Agostino Lazzari (Elisero) 
performances in t their secondary soe = 


~ 


¥ oy “— be 
, - Gliickliche Hand’, broadcast on Wednesday of 


it. Pre AE Sa that’ charse 
brought against Schdénberg’s ‘ Die 


ast week. But though brief, it was extremely 


obscure. Iain Hamilton, who introduced it at 


os 


' 
a 
. 
. 


some length, was_unwise to wax so enthusiastic 
about the work. For he aroused expectations that, 


' so far as I was concerned, were miserably un- 


fulfilled. But I confess that German expressionist 


Sak “has never bea my favourite form of 
theatrical entertainment (using that word in its 
widest connotation). Moreover, when, as here, 
the symbolism in which the meaning of the 
action is impenetrably wrapt, is embodied in the 
miming of two personae mutae, the piece must 
be adjudged unsuitable for sound broadcasting. 
It should be tried out on television, if only for 
the fun’of the television audience’s reaction, 
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Two English choral works were heard during 
the week—Anthony Milner’s ‘ St. Francis’ and 
Matyas Seiber’s ‘ Ulysses ’ which was played at 
the Wednesday concert in the Festival Hall (but 
not broadcast) and repeated on Saturday in the 
Third Programme. These works are too im- 
portant to sum up in a short paragraph and 


discussion of them must be held over till next 


week. 
DYNELEY HuSSEY 


Berlioz beyond France 


By EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 
“Ltnfonce du Christ’ will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Saturday, December 28 rec) and 2.30 p.m. the following day (Home) 


HERE is no composer of the Achicteentts 

century who set the musical world at 

- loggerheads as did Berlioz. The com- 

- motions caused by this volcano of a 

composer during his day were shattering enough, 

But these were as nothing compared to the 

polemical battles which, fifty years after his 

death, were to set the champions and detractors 
of Berlioz against each other. 

To the onlooker—and as the great ages of 
musical civilisation recede we may all increas- 
ingly acquire the onlooker’s- wisdom—the 
strange thing about these Berliozian antagonisms 
is that they were marked by no suggestion of 
national prejudice. Or, if they were, national 
prejudice appeared to operate in an inverse 
direction. It was in France that an attempt was 
made to demolish the art of Berlioz as ‘a fraud’ 
—the indictment is Debussy’s. In traditional 
Germany and conservative England the revolu- 
tionary Berlioz was to be hailed as a musical 
saviour; and the concerted Berliozian campaign 
thereupon opened with annihilating broadsides 
from Felix Mottl and Felix Weingartner, from 


Sir Hamilton Harty and Sir Thomas Beecham. ° 


‘There is a good reason for not being a prophet 
in one’s Own country: a prophet is a visionary 
whose transcendental views must necessarily 
burst any kind of national confinement. If 
Berlioz was not a prophet in his own country, 
neither was Wagner: he was a prophet in France, 
Nineteenth-century history is full of cross- 
fertilisations of this kind, in music as in litera- 
ture and philosophical thought, and always it is 
from the impact of one national civilisation upon 
another that a new spirit is fructified, Other 
prophetic figures destined, like Berlioz, to find 


_ their roots abroad, in the receptive French intel- 


lectual soil as it happened, were Mussorgsky, 
Byron, and Edgar Allan Poe. 

Once the disturbing figure of Berlioz is seen 
in this larger European setting, we may perhaps 
see how it was that Debussy was instinctively 
drawn to the orchestration of Weber, among 
the earlier Romantic composers, rather than to 
that of Berlioz. Thére are diffused evocative 
overtones in the scores of Weber—the horn, in 
* Oberon ’ is the memorable example—that rever- 


_ berate more subtly than the glinting harshnesses 


of Berlioz. Even the wonderful horn solo in 


_ *The Royal Hunt’ could not, to the mind of 


Debussy, convey the Romantic poetry of Berlioz’ 


_ German contemporary. Debussy criticised the 


ack of any kind of bloom in the brightly illumi- 
_ nated ‘scores of Berlioz. He was ready to admit 
that compared to Wagner the French Romantic 
‘composer was ‘less strictly tonal’, but the idea 


Ea contributing to a Berlioz tradition himself 


furthest notion from his mind, Quaint 
(pi aaa spa there was only one 
-in France whom saw as a 
to Berlioz: this was the loathed 


nt may not be so wide of the 


mark as it might appear. It so tacos ‘fiat 
Charpentier’s ‘ Louise’ was the French opera at 
the turn of the century particularly admired by 
Richard Strauss, whose violent sense of the 
orchestra derives at least as much from Berlioz 
as from Wagner. And it is entirely comprehen- 
sible that, faced with the inescapable Wagnerian 
stranglehold, the two most significant post- 
Wagnerian figures in Central Europe, Strauss 
and Mahler, should have looked across the 
musical frontiers: Berlioz made an almost exotic 
appeal to the Germans, The ‘ Fantastic Sym- 
phony’ and ‘The Damnation of Faust’ in 
particular were works that kindled all sorts of 
imaginative ideas in the scores of these com- 


The cult of Berlioz in England is a more 
complex phenomenon. The wild panegyrics of 
hardly more than a generation ago, from Cecil 
Gray, W. J. Turner, and Bernard van Dieren, 
were proclaimed in tones that, for sheer belli- 
cosity, outdid Berlioz himself. It is likely that 
this belated appeal of Berlioz to many of the 
most discerning English musical minds of that 
time corresponded to elements of romantic 
extravagance that had long Jain dormant in our 
English musical outlook. It should still not be 
too late, one senses behind their vociferous 
championship, to reinstate this true Byron of 
music, As it turned out, it was. For all the 
well-intentioned proselytisings of our English 
Berliozians, there was to be hardly an echo of 
Berlioz’ thunder in the work of a single English 
composer of the present day. 

Now that these storms have abated we may 
perhaps look forward to a sober appraisement of 
Berlioz’ achievement on the more rewarding 
planes of technical and historical analyses. Two 
distinguished French critics have made a start 
in this direction. with ‘L’Enfance du Christ’. 
Their findings, and the illuminating conclusions 
they draw from them are to be -found in a 
special number of La Revue musicale published 
in 1956, 

Jacques Chailley (who has also written on 
Berlioz in the Mélanges @ histoire et d’esthetique 
musicales offerts a Paul-Marie Masson, Paris, 
1935) claims that the 1854 score of ‘ L’Enfance 
du Christ’ reveals that Berlioz possessed an 
understanding of modal music altogether excep- 
tional at that time. In support of his argument 
he instances two curious facts that have so far 
éscaped attention: (1) the reminder that Berlioz 
took care to have printed in the score that the E 
at the beginning of the fugue of the ‘ Flight 
into Egypt’ (which is in F sharp minor) should 
be a natural and not a sharp; and (2) the obser- 
vation that the cadence in B minor in the fifth 
bar before the final andante oi on of the ‘ Trio 
of the Ishmaelites’ (for two fiites and harp) is 
twice repeated with the leading note as A natural 
and then finally with the orthodox A sharp, as 
though Berlioz meant to impress on the incredu- 
Jous listener, M. maintains, that his 


_ book’, says Mr. Booth, 


excursion into modal harmony was deliberate. 

The conclusion M, Chailley draws from these 
details is that ‘in ‘“ L’Enfance du Christ” 
Berlioz had investigated the modal technique to 
a degree which no musician of 1854 had yet 
approached’. This may appear to be no more 
than a point of historical curiosity, But in fact 
it does establish Berlioz as an unsuspected pre- 
cursor in the modern use of modal harmony— 
foreshadowing, some historian may one day 
argue, the modal technique of ‘Le Martyre de 
Saint-Sébastien ’, 

The other matter concerns some. curious 
workings of Berlioz’ mind. In the same number 
of La Revue musicale M. Léon Guichard 
throws a new light on the well-known hoax 
which Berlioz played on his critics by: presenting 
the central -section of ‘L’Enfance du Christ’, 
the ‘Flight into Egypt’, as the work of an 
imaginary -chapel-master, Pierre Ducré, written 
over a hundred and fifty years earlier, in 1679. 
M. Guichard has discovered the interesting 
origin of this hoax. He shows that the theme of 
the fugal overture to ‘ The Flight into Egypt’ 
is strikingly similar to a Provencal carol by one 
Nicholas Saboly who lived from 1614 to 1675 
and who was -in fact a chapel-master at 
Avignon. Convincing reasons are given for 
believing that Berlioz must have known this 
carol and that he was therefore playing a double 
hoax on his critics. 

It was precisely mystifications of this kind that 
were inclined to set some of the shrewder critics 
of Berlioz’ day against him and which are still 
associated with the spectacular career he carved 


- out for himself, Readers of the Mémoires know 


that his public was made the victim of many 
such mystifications. The ironic fact is that the 
great musician had really no need to resort to 
subterfuge on this gigantic scale. When ‘The 
Flight into Egypt’ was first performed as the 
work of ‘ Pierre Ducré’ Berlioz commented that 
anyone who believed the fictitious authorship 
must be ‘as ignorant as a fish’, But the laugh, 
as it turns out, nat well have been on Berlioz 


_ himself, 


Gardeners have much to learn about annuals and 
Mr. C. O. Booth’s book An Encyclopaedia of 
Annual and Biennial Garden Plants (Faber, £4.4s.) 
can teach us what we need to know. It is much 
more than an encyclopaedia. The first part of the 
book deals with the environmental conditions deter- 
mining the annual and biennial habit, long day and 
short day plants, the problems connected with seed 
and its germination as well as cultivation in the 
open air and under glass. And, in case anyone has 
the idea that such plants are trouble free, no less 
than eighty pages are devoted to their pests, diseases 
and disorders. The second part is the encyclopaedia 
proper. “Over 1,400 species are described in this 
‘and of these I have grown 
more than 1,200’. 
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YOU PREFER : Aim at prosperity 
: | a NORWICH BUILDING SOCIETY PAYS 
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33/, ON PAID UP SHARES 


AS THE SOCIETY PAYS THE INCOME TAX THIS 
EQUALS £6-1-9% AT THE STANDARD RATE OF TAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY — 


ST. ANDREW’S HOUSE, NORWICH . 2 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
ASSETS eXCiAED £10,750 000 
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INVEST IN 


CITY OF COVENTRY 
~ MORTGAGE LOANS 


(Trustee Securities) 
6% FOR 10 YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for 
loans of £10,000 and over 


For further particulars apply: 
City Treasurer (L), Council House, 


/ New World-New Route 
Save £35 
(Never more than 350 miles from an airport) 


By flyingto Canada orthe U.S.A. by Icelandic 
Airlines you can save £35 on the normal 12- 
-monthly ticket and still enjoy the following 


RB ee tt 
Each 
NO Ont eare tte 
< new helptul articles 


x.) specially designed to ~ 
achieve one aim—to enable 
Oo you to increase your income, by 

writing. Benefit, then, from the know- 

ledge and experience of experts in 

every field of saleable writing. Increase 

your income by learning how to write effec- 

tively . . . for magazines and newspapers, 
for book publishers, for radio and TV. 


; FREE Send now for free folder, 
“What's In It for You!" 
THE WRITER 4 


124, NEW BOND STREET, Ms 
LONDON, Wt < 
Write after reading 
The Writer— 


and sell/ 


without additional charge. 


* Full buffet service in flight. . 
* Cognac served on request. 
* Dinner: Reykjavik Airport Restaurant. 
* The services of two attentive air hostesses. 
' CHEAPEST EVER TOURIST CLASS FARES. 


Consult your personal travel agent. 
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CHILDREN’S PARTIES 
T IS IMPORTANT to remember that children of 
different ages like ~ ‘totally different kinds of 
parties. For toddlers’ parties I first raid the toy 
cupboard and spread all the toys on the floor. 

_ The babies stagger about on wobbly legs never 

playing with each other but content to push and 

clutch the toys, plus the chairs and cushions. 

I follow these games with a simple tea of honey 

sandwiches, sponge cakes, and chocolate-biscuit 

- fingers. After tea I spread a sheet on the floor, 

7 and bring in a bran-tub of sawdust in which the 
simplest of tiny presents are hidden. The babies 
_ love this, and by the time they have opened the 
_ Various parcels it is time to go home, I have 

~ found that Father Christmas and other dressed- 

‘up grown-ups are frightening at parties for such 
small children. 

__ Five- and six-year-olds love balloons, musical 
bumps, funny-looking dressed-up grown-ups, 
and, best of all, dressing up themselves, Food is 
important to them, and jellies a ‘ must’. 

For eight- and nine-year-olds, I have dis- 

_ covered that food and noise make a party ‘ go’. 

_ The favourite food seems to be tiny sausage 

_ trolls, and such things as a dish of green jelly 

~ with splendid boats of sponge-fingers sailing on 
top, with sails of three-cornered pieces- of rice 
paper, and banana candles stuck in dishes of 


nal for We 


_ jelly with half a glacé cherry as a flame, Every- 
*~ thing must look dashing and exciting. My most 
successful party for this age was called a ‘ Witch 


Hunt Party’. My seventeen-year-old daughter - 


dressed up as the witch and dashed all over the 


-_house, the children yelling after her. Afterwards - 


TY was told it was ‘whizzo’ and ‘supersonic’. 
~ Children of eleven and twelve could not be 
‘more different. Everything about their party is 
conventional and formal. They like progressive 
games, writing games, team games, The food is 
not too important but it must look nice. Some 
dancing is a good plan, and clothes matter a 
great deal. The party should begin as late as 
.can be managed. 

The fifteen- and sixteen-year-old parties tend 
to grow more hilarious and rowdy again—bar- 
becues, reel-dancing, and rock ’n’ roll. It is a 
good idea to have the barbecue or dance at the 
end of the holidays, then those ‘ What-can-I- 
do?’ hours can be occupied by plans to make 

» the party more exciting. 
Lapy HAWKE 


CHICKEN LIVER PATE 


This recipe of mine is based on one by Elizabeth 
David, and it is enough for three people. 

Fry 4 to 1 Ib. of chicken livers in a little 
butter so that the insides are still pink, and 


Housewife 


put them in a basin or mortar. Add to your 
frying butter, first, 2 tablespoons of brandy and 
then the same amount of port or madeira. To 
the livers add a little garlic, salt, pepper and 
thyme, and mash them into a paste. Pour in the 
butter mixture, plus 2 ounces of fresh butter 
and mash all this into a paste. Put in a tureen, 
or any shallow dish, and seal it by pouring more 
melted butter on top. Keep in the refrigerator 
for at least two days and serve cold with really 
hot toast—but no more butter. 
PavuL DEHN 


Notes on Contributors 


CHARLES GIBBS-SMITH (page 1020): Keeper of 
Extension Services, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, author of A Short History of the 
Aeroplane, A History of Flying, ete. 

KENNETH OAKLEY, D.S.C. (page 1027): anthro- 
pologist and geologist; a Senior Principal 
Scientific “Officer in the British Museum 
(Natural History) in charge of Fossil Man; 
author of Man, The Tool Maker. 

Rev. Cecrt NortHcott (page 1035): Editorial 
Secretary, _United Society -for Christian 
Literature, and Editor, Lutterworth Press, 
since 1952; author of Voice Out of Africa, 
Venturers of Faith, Religious Liberty, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,438. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


Christmas Crackery. 


By Zander 
book tokens, 


value 30s,, 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


“Closing date: first post on Monday, December 30. 
econ, W.1, marked * Crossword ’ 


eS ee 


The clues are presented in the form of those jokes, aphor- 
: isms, riddles, etc., which emerge from only the best-quality 
Christmas crackers, and which will- therefore be familiar to 
al] readers of THE LIsTENER. Each numbered line contains 
both a one-, two-, or three-word clue to, and the consecu- 
tivel jumbled letters of, the light. Jumbles and clues never 
overlap. Punctuation should be ignored. 40 Across is a set 
of initials, You are cordially invited to read the message 
formed by the diagonals 8- 5-33, 1-50, 23-49, 37-47. 


CLUES—ACROSS 
1. G. When do normal goalkeepers seem of abnormal 
growth? (7, hyphen) 
When their arms curl and stretch in a goalmouth 
* tussle (5S) ws c a 


12. ts ge your new calendar is fat. 


ST 2 ep aia el al 


Yes, it’s full of dates 


oA US OSs Gs 


NS 


“OS 
— S 
we ok 


ey 
eR) 
e) 


Entries should be on the printed diagram and 


envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, 
in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the cross- 
words the Editor’s decision is final 


13, If you speak Norse, bake your dough in Svealand (5S) 
14, If double Dutch, feed in. Zuider, Zeeland (5) 


16. 


Dad (3) 

17. Father: Easy? Tell me why, son (3) 

“49. P.C.: Well, you see that climber stuck in a ledge? (5) 
21. F.: I see you pointed; don’t be rude. But go on (5) 
~22, P.C.: And d’you see that learner stuck in a tree? (7) 
23. F.: By the lord of Creation, I don’t get the point (4) 
24, P.C.: You’re a dotard, Father, Each is intent on pre- 
‘ serving the body (5) 

28. F.: So are we in this dreadful wet summer. So what? 


5) 
ne 1 Q.. It is still raining, silly; but we’re preserving the 
body in tent! 4), 


Pert child (on camping holiday): This is an easy life, 


* * ¢ 
Punster; My violin’? melody is bad—sign me on, Doc 


> 4 
oc.: Lyre! Your fiddling drives me barmy—find a 
better resin! (5S) - 


* * 


39. Germans of wealth, like cruel teachers, leave many 
marks behind (5) e “ 
40. QO. What’s the difference between a postal ship and 
rs. Miller? (3) 
42. A. the first attracts mail of every size; the next attracts 
“eyes of every male! @G) 


Teacher: Why did Helen of Troy cry after the Greek 
ae (5) 

Child: Because bands played ‘ The last time I saw 
Paris ’, Teacher ) : * 


¥4 Why is a Scone lit up when on duty? (5) 
. I refuse to think. It’s hot, so it glows, I su pose (5) 
Turn it up,-lad! Because its SATELLIT (Wait 

os applause) MO, 


DOWN 
hts of a Stalin: Did fools rush in where Engels 
vilted to tread? 4) S ‘ 


we Oh “eee S apnoe s frightened to speak—he’s got to keep 


Mum 
* * * 


3. Mr. A:: Cricket on a weekday? It doesn’t appeal to me 
4. ss ae. eleven appeals to me as a sportsman—I’m 


the” umpire * s = 
5. * Soviet is miles ahead of the West’. By bleeps and 
bounds? (6) 3 4 : 


6. Enigma: Why is a solid razor like a rain-swept reptile? 
spe Soret Both get soaking down in dhe hollow ground! (4) 


9. Would it anney Mario Lanza to be thought of as 
* Giggly *2= (4) 
= = 
10. Some astute men, unfit from the wars (6) 
11. Found their ‘ perms’ apt to turn out non drawers (7) 
15. Of cash; this each man learned (3) 
18, To grasp, and he now yearned (4) 
23. To live selling buttons in stores! 2 


25. ee ce men 2 a ence province suffer with ear- 
ache? 
26. A. They had small relief from the Latin BELLO(W) (4) 


2%. Mother: The seat of your trousers is so thread-like, I 
forbid such neglect (7) 

28. Son: Inevitable, Ma. They may be new, but I’ve worn 
them, notwithstanding! ©) _ 

29. Too many ‘ X”’ films for the censor, perchance? A case 
of come and cut again! 6) 


30. ‘ Skiffier Lonnie Donegan immortalised in wax ’. Is this 
a record? (6) 
= * 


32. Husband: Gosh, a fire-engine! I’m scared! (6) 
35. Wife (smugly): Not I. Are you man or mouse? (3) 
38. Husband (chest heaving): No riddles, now. Er—pass the 


cheese, dear (4) a < 


39. Insomnia? Drain your beer to the dregs—then you'll 


sleep tight! (4) a Pe 
41, ‘ New-tax on wills ’. Another rise in the cost of leaving 
4 


* a * 


Solution of No. 1,436 


IR [AIG | iu 

iF lr fOfs aed 
Jaugaauoae 
Ris fOolmie] [1 | TIE \O} 
NOTES - 


Across: 1, Revolution; 6. persuasion; 11. epicure; 18. squash; 
14, traumatic; 15. misuse; 16, racquets; 18, mercurial; 20. 
outrage; 22 mous; 23. nautch; 25. effusive; 26. virtuosity; 
30. marquee; 31. diffuse; $4. deducted; 36. agouti; 37. 
valuable; 38. ligature; 41. overrun; 5. foursome; 44, 


Piteous. 

Down: 1, Result; 2, rescue; $. virulent; 4, oculate; 5. 
populace; 6, asquint; 7. shroud; 8. conduit; 9. oracular; 
16. tribunal; 12. perfume; 17. agouta; 19. fruity; 20. muted; 
ZA, affiuents, 2 22. null; 24. heinous; 27. muscle; 28. bruit; 
29. hirsute; 36, etiquette; $2. squibs; 33. femurs; 35, datum; 


37. arum; 39, “equips 40. giusto; 43. continuo. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: G. P. Wilson (Salford, 6); 
2nd prize: Mrs. M. Dawson (Slough); 3rd prize: 
Miss E. Williams (Hucclecote) 


Thank. you Sanita Cus! 
But... please don’t for- 


get the others Say 

There are nearly 4,500 children in 
our family who also hope their 

; wishes will come true. 

~ Will you be their 
SANTA CLAUS? 


10/- WILL HELP TO PROVIDE CHRIST- 
MAS FARE FOR ONE CHILD 


Church of England 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


Study ap Home 
for a DEGREE 


r.) No matter what your position or prospects — 
“is a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence”’ or attending 

lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 

do all your reading for these in your leisure . 

hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 

e~ ; (founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over - |<» 
; 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 

re : women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise )] 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 


BA. .< B. ee 


- London’ University — 


"These Degrees are valuable cnalitiea east fe 
well paid appointments, or advancement in th 
teaching profession, and may be obtained o 
examination without residence at the Universit 
or attendance at lectures. U.C.C. Prepares b 

postal courses for the necessary ox ees i i 


Genctal Certificate (for Entrance, Faculty r 
' ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), and 


the Fins 
Examination. Highly qualified Tutors. Low fee: 
Tuition is given also for other London ee: 


© from G. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FESS, | (formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) including | B.Sc. (Econ), “LIii., (Bs aan 
WOLSEY HALL OXFORD SOLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.11 PROSPECTUS post free from the Registra 
4 : ; Pree eet : 56 Burlington :House, CAMBRIDG! 
: sg eg 
BM/BOOK ipa SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
Nig area att a for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
y the British Institute of. Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1... & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
} Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
a editors ona 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories LA Metropolitan College modern Postal Cours 
a ere returned with reasons for rejection. Address is the most efficient, the most economical an 
sy your MS. to Dept. 32. \ ‘the most convenient means of preparation fo 
: Sa a a General Certificate of Education and Prelin 
WE ‘TEACH ON : exams.; for B.A., B.Sc,Econ., LL.B.,” 
: | Ek ternal London University Degrees; 
ne Service, ‘Local Government and commerci: 
j FICTION-WRITING exams.; for professional exams. in A 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personne 
Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by — Management; for I.$.M.A., Inst. of E port, | 
sack For 18 years we have been receiving | Settee Peer Ee (non~ 
test f full- d 
Peiesisc. doctors; -Rigtrraskings llcets. che More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSE 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read ~ Guarantee of Coaching until Suecesstu 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% Text-book lending library. Moderate Y 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts _ _ payable by instalments, ‘ sed ; 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned, ~ 4 Write today for prospectus. sent E 
WA request, mentioning. exam. or “subjects” 
The Professional Touch is FREE fromDept.32 os which interested to the Secretary (DIJ 
The Sign ot SCIENCE & SALES ing 
TUTOR TAPES AT NEWLY 
REDUCED PRICES! 
LANGUAGE COURSES WITH YOUR 
¢ TAPE RECORDER 
15 complete Conversa- . 
tional lessons for begin- | Ory KENSING” 
y ners in Spanish, Ger-~ 
man, French, Italian HOLIDAY LECTURES FOR BOYS & GIRL 
and Russian. OneSingle 
4 Tape comprises a‘com- AT 2.30 P.M. * ADMISSION FRE 
. pleteelementarycourse Jf ; 
s in any of the above - Monday, December 30th, 1957 __ ae 
languages. PASTIMES AND LEGENDS r 
\ prec He £3:3. ot. A tour of the galleries 
so u comprenen- ‘ 
"4 sive language eae ate Wednesday, January Ist, 1958 , ba 
; consisting of 2 hours recording. Retail DEMONSTRATION RECITAL OF EARLY 
price £6.6.0 including handbook. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Available in January 1958; English for In the Museum Lecture Theatr 
j Foreigners & "English without Accent”. 
3 : Friday, January 3rd, 1958 
TUTOR-TAPE COMPANY ARMOUR IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
70 BREWER STREET, LONDON, W.1 AND LATER . / 
GERrard 3376 ; In the Museum Lecture Theatr 
: ADULTS ADMITTED ,IF ACCOMPANYING CHILDRE 
SWEDENBORG. SOCIETY INC., eae: 
20, BLOOMSBURY WAY, | oa 
. LONDON. W.C.1 eae 
2 ex 
Here’ is a guide to life after death: e wh a 
sak (Vere Sed 
} HEAVEN AND HELL nel 
* by. EMANUEL SWEDENBORG é I _.. 
: 1c “The man of the church at this day knows scarcely anything of eager 
i ‘ Tl DM AN S and hell, or of his life after death, although these aoa are all | 
« " : ie 7 Ww. ” . M4 
a j “ NATURAL described in the Word.” (Swedenborg) . gee ; 
s : ; esas S EA S A “They who have not.believed in the world that the soul has nel: life 
ne soe LT after the life of the body are exceedingly ashamed when they find — 
: BATH CRYSTALS that they are alive. atter death. ay (Swedenborg) aa it “ia ‘ 
from Chemists ‘Stores or : ~ Zee ' ~ 
TIDMAN & SON LTD. Order trom the Swedenborg Society (Dept. D) ~ 
47 ee . Price: Paper 2/- (Postage 9d.) Rexine 36 (Postage ais * 
} ‘Ask for free annotated catapaue of the Society's ‘publications > 
Printed in Engiand by Watetiuw asa Sons Dinined: Twyford Abbey Rad) Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British. ic iste Cor 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, Decem et 1, 1987 i 
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